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Prize Herd of Berkshire Swine 
The illustration is of the first prize breeder’s young herd of Berkshires at the 1899 Illinois state fair. These handsome 
pigs were owned and bred by George W. Jessup of Parke Co, Ind. This breed is noted for its fine, hard-grained meat, docility 


and profitable pork-making qualities, and the above animals are high-class exhibition stock. Berkshires are favorites in our 
middle and eastern states, and no doubt many fine animals will be shown this fall at the Ohio and New York fairs. 



























A Farm Water Supply. 


*c, E, MOODY, NORTH CAROLINA, 





I am fortunate to live on a well-watered 
place of about 70 acres, most of which is 
hillside, more or less steep, with about 
seven acres of flat land, sloping gradually 
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FARM WATER SYSTEM. 


from north to south, a distance of 1000 or 
1200 ft. Through the center of this flat 
runs a small creek with a flow of about 
250 gals per minute and a fall of 12 to 15 ft 
between the north and south ends of the 
flat. Along the edge of the flat and at the 
foot of the sloping land are several nice 
springs, some of which find their way into 
the creek through drains. The house is 
situated about 150 ft from the creek and 
25 ft above it, and the barn is farther up 
the hill about 25 ft higher than the house. 

I utilize one of the springs to furnish 
the house and barn with a continuous sup- 
ply of pure water. There is a fall of about 
8 ft and a flow of 1% gals per minute. It 
is raised by means of a hydraulic ram. The 
pipe runs by the house and on to the barn. 
There is a tank on the kitchen roof with 
a pipe leading into it from the ram dis- 
charge pipe and on it is a stop cock. At 
night I open the stop cock and let the flow 
fill the tank. As this tank: is lower than 
the barn the water runs into it. In the 
morning I stop it at the house, and let it 
run to the barn into a couple of tubs, and 
have an 

ABUNDANT AND CONTINUOUS SUPPLY 

for all purposes. There is hot and cold 
water always in the house and barrels of 
water run away at the barn. As a portion 
of the plant was in operation when I bought 
the place, I cannot give the cost. The prin- 
cipal cost is the pipe, the building of a 
small reservoir and a small frost-proof 
house in which .the ram is located. There 
is virtually no expense connected with run- 
ning the plant. The ram sometimes needs 
opening to supply air, but five minutes’ 
work a week will do it all. 

The irrigation plant is operated in a sim- 
ple and inexpensive manner. About 50 ft 
from the north line is a dam across the 
creek, costing passibly $10. On the west 
side of the creek, and just below this dam, 
is a long narrow pond made by scooping 
up the dirt and making a hole from 4 to 6 
ft deep. The dirt was piled up around the 
south end where.the pond is wider, making 
that part of it about 3 ft above the level 
of the surrounding field, so that there is 3 
ft or more fall to all the flat land south 
of it. The pond is connected with the creek 
above the dam by a 6-in terra cotta sewer 
pipe. When the creek is muddy we stop 
this pipe with a plug, so that the water 
in the pond is’ always clear. This also 





*This meritorious article was offered in 
the contest for prize for best description of 
a practical system of farm water works. 
See our editorial page, May 5, ’00. 





SIMPLE IRRIGATION 








prevents accumulation of mud in the pond. 
The pond is not a necessity and is partly 
for ornament. Being in front of house, 
with weeping willows planted around, it 
adds to the looks of our home. The water 
could have been run through the 6 in pipe 
to the south end of the pond, about 175 
ft, and saved considerable expense, and 
would have’ answered. every purpose for 
irrigation. 
PLANS FOR IRRIGATING, 

I tried several plans for distributing the 
water, all costing time and money. The 
first attempt was to cut a ditch along the 
edge of the flat, and turn the water into 
it from the pond, making outlets here and 
there to let the water flow over the flat. 
This was such a “messy” job and required 
so much attention, that I abandoned it 
after one trial. Its only recommendation 
is cheapness, 

I then got some fencing lumber 6 in wide, 
and made a lot of V-shaped troughs, nail- 
ing a board on each side about 1 ft long, 
at one end of each, projecting over about 
6 in for the end of the next trough to rest 
on. I drove a piece of board into the 
ground every 12 ft and cut a notch in each 
at the top to fit the V of the trough. I 
run a main line down the center of the 
flat and part way down run a branch to 
the right and another to the left, the latter 
going across the creek. Along these troughs 
every 30 ft I put in an outlet of % in 
pipe to which I attached different lengths of 
homemade hose. This system did better, 
but required considerable attention. As 
the branches were in the way of plowing 
and cultivating, and often had to be moved, 
it was impossible to keep tight joints, so I 
abandoned these branch lines after one 
season. On the main line I make tight 
joints by nailing pieces of tin on the inside 
of trough. I made a mistake in making 
the troughs V-shape. I should have made 
them of three pieces of lumber instead of 
two and supported them by a fence post 
every 12 ft and a bracket for the trough to 
rest upon. 

HOW TO MAKE THE HOSE. 

There is no regulation size for the hose, 
but for my use, I buy 12 oz duck, strip it in 
three pieces lengthwise, sew the ends to- 
gcther to make the proper length, and then 
join the edges together with a lapped-over 
seam on the sewing machine. I use three 
pieces about 30, 20 and 10 yds in length 
respectively. As the duck is 30 in wide by 
splitting in three the hose is about 3 in in 
diameter. It costs from 1 to 2c per foot. 
It would be better to soak it in linseed oil, 
ktut the oil would cost about as much as 
the duck, and so I never have done _ so. 
Although not perfectly water-tight it is 
tight enough for irrigating purposes and 
will carry water up considerable of a rise 
and under some pressure, 

To facilitate the distribution of the water 
and to avoid such frequent moving of the 
hose, on one piece of it, I have outlets 6 ft 
apart, 1% in in diameter and a branch pipe 
3 ft long sewed in at each outlet. By lay- 
ing the hose along the end of the rows to 
be irrigated I can run the water out of 
each branch down every other row, and 
then change them over to the alternate 
rows. I keep about three running at once, 
stopping the others by tying them in a 
knot. I find it best to irrigate in furrows 
between the rows and not flood the whole 
ground. I irrigate strawberries, cauliflower, 
celery, cabbage, etc. The hose will carry 
the water across the creek where I formerly 
ran it in troughs. I have an outlet from 
the troughs, about once every 100 ft so as 
to reach all parts of the flat.. The outlet is 
simply a hole, with an old bottomless bak- 
ing powder ¢an sticking through to slip the 
end of the hose over, when it must be tight- 
ly. tied. If I wish to use more than one 
piece of hose I slip the end of another piece 
into it about 1 ft and it holds itself. The 
branches must be put in before the hose is 
sewed up, and the hole where the joint is 
made should be considerably larger than 
the main part of the branch piece. Irrespec- 


METHODS 








tive of the pond the whole thing could be 
put in.shape for $30 or less, and the expense 


of running is a couple of hours’. time per 


day. 





How to Stop a Leak—When a leak in an 
irrigation’ ditch is first discovered the sim- 
plest way of stopping it is to push one or 
two empty grain sécks into the hole and 
ram the earth around it. The first effort 
after discovering the leak is to locate the 
point in the bank where the water enters 
the hole. This is frequently detected by the 
eddy or vortex directly over the hole. If 
too large to be stopped with empty sacks, 
fill them half full of loose earth and ram 
them into the mouth of the open- 
ing. In this way holes of considerable size 
can usually be stopped in a, few moments 
and it may save a serious and expensive 
break. 





Recent Irrigation Legislation—The dis- 
tribution of water for irrigation and do- 
mestic purposes has been regulated in Ida, 
General laws relating to water rights have 
been passed in Nev. Reservoirs for storing 
water, and ditches, etc, for conveying the 
same may be constructed in Ore for devel- 
oping mineral land or to furnish electrical 
power for general purposes. Large reser- 
voirs cannot be built in Col until the plans 
are approved by the state engineer. The 
owners of mill ditches in N Mex may secure 
the right of way through lands, while non- 
riparian proprietors may condemn the right 
of way in Wash for irrigation ditches. 





We Piped the Water from one of our 
artesian wells into the kitchen and from 
there to the stock yards, and find it away 
ahead of springs or windmill. We have 
nice pure water all the time right where 
we want it with not a particle of ice all 
winter.—[J. Sikes, Wilson, Davison Co, S D, 
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Elect ectric Wheel ¢ Co., Boxg6 , Quincy, uM. - 


MAN with horse and baggy 
to sell Pasture Stock 
Food. Salary $15 per week 


and 10 per cent. on all sales. Farmer preferred. Previous ex- 
perience not essential. Pasture Stock Food is the 
greatest discovery ever made in practical and scientific 
feeding, and is sold on an absolute guarantee. Steady, per- 
manent trade easily established. Saimple bag, sufficient 
for two weeks’ feeding free. Send 25 cents in stamps or 
silver to cover express charges. PASTURE STOCK 
FOOD COMPANY, 330 Times Bldg., CHICAGO. 


American Farm Book 


By Richard L. Allen. The very best work on the sub- 
ject; comprising all that can be condensed into an avail- 
able volume. Kevised and greatly enlarged by Lewis F. 
Allen. For the young man of rural tastes, but without a 
training at the plow handles, who asks for a general 
guide and instructor that shall be to agriculture what 
the map of the world is to geography, it is the best man- 
ual in print. For the working farmer, who in summer 
noonings and by the winter fireside would refresh his 
convictions and reassure his knowledge by old definitions 
and well-considered summaries, it is the most convenient 
handbook. It intelligently and fully discusses the: vari- 
ous cperations of farm life, and is invaluable to all en- 
gaged in agriculture. Cloth, 
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ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 52 Lafayette Pl., New York. 


By ali’ “Mie Henry F. French of New Hampshire. The 
principles, process jana -effects of draining lahd with 
stones, wood, ditch-plows, open. ditches, and _ especially 
with tiles; including pables of rainfall, evaporation, filtra- 
tion, excavation, capacity of pipes, cost and number to 


the acre. ver - filisteatione, cloth, 12mo. Price 
postpaid 106 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washington. 
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Training Southern Grapevines. 
Q. R. JONES, NORTH CAROLINA, 








N one of the fine young 
vineyards of this state the 
system of training was to 
bring a vine up with a sin- 
gle shoot to about 4% ft 
high. Stakes were set and 
a crosspiece 2 ft long was 
nailed to the top and a 
wire.run at each end of the crosspiece with 
another in the middle directly over the 
vines. At the end of the first year’s growth 
the vines were cut back to the hight of 
these wires and two laterals were brought 
out the second year, one on each side, which 
were allowed to hang over or run at will. 
All buds along the main stem were rubbed 
off. Fig 1 shows the vineyard near the end 
of the second year’s growth. 

During the fall of the second year and the 
following spring the vines ure pruned back, 
leaving a few buds for a light crop of fruit. 
Not more than 12 bunches should be al- 
lowed to set the third year, except where an 
exceptional growth has been made. Fig 2, 
shows the vines at the end of the third year. 
They have now become thoroughly estab- 
lished and need clean cultivation and an 
annual application of fertilizer. The kind 
to be used will depend largely upon the soil. 
In this vineyard chemical fertilizers were 
used entirely and the resulting growth and 
fruitage were eminently satisfactory. Ni- 
trogen must be used sparingly, as on some 
soils it will force a large growth of vines 
at the expense of the fruit, yet many vine- 
yards can stand more nitrogen than is com- 
monly supposed. 

The system of training here fellowed is 
practiced to some extent with very satis- 
factory results. The vines are carried well 
up above the ground and allowed free access 
to sun and air which are great preventives 
of mildew. The fruit is also brought within 
‘easy reach of pickers. 

















The Proper Use of Lime on Soils. 


H. J. WHEELER, RHODE ISLAND. 





The first thing is to test the soil with blue 
litmus paper, which can be had at the drug 
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store. Place two tablespoonfuls of soil in 
acup. Moisten with enough water to make 
the mass about like a thick paste. Part 
the mass with a knife blade, insert a piece 
of blue litmus paper, taking care not to 
touch the end of the paper which is inserted 
in the soil. Allow the paper to remain in 
contact with the soil for 10 to 15 minutes, 
then remove it and rinse off the adhering 
soil by dipping the paper in clear water. 
Dip no deeper than the paper was inserted 
in the soil. If the blue color has entirely 
disappeared and a distinct reddish one ta- 
ken its place, the soil will probably be 
helped by liming. 

Having made the tests, lay out two plots 
of land, say 12 to 30 ft. Manure each 
with like weights of complete commer- 
cial fertilizer. Apply to one 20 Ibs slaked 
lime. Cultivate or harrow it into the soil 
most thoroughly. Sow mangel wurzels or 
table beets upon each plot. If the crop of 
beets is doubled or greatly increased by 
liming, it is probable that clover, onions, 
asparagus, timothy, Kentucky blue grass 
and many other crops will be helped by lim- 
ing the soil. 

Wood ashes or lime kiln ashes at the 
rate of two tons per acre will supply about 
the same amount of lime as one ton of air- 
slaked lime. If these or air-slaked lime are 
not obtainable at a satisfactory price, or- 
dinary burned lime may be employed. Heaps 
of 25 lbs each, 21 ft apart in each direc- 
tion, will give about a ton and a quarter 
per acre, or 40 lbs will give two tons per 
acre. If the soil is moist, cover the heaps 
with it, and in a few days it will be slaked 
and can be spread with a shovel. If the 
soil is very dry, sprinkle each heap with 
about a quarter pail of water before cover- 
ing. 

If preferred, the whole lot of lime may 
be slaked at one side of the field and spread 
later. To hasten this operation, two to two 
and a half pails of water should be 
sprinkled over each cask of lime as it is 
emptied upon ‘the pile. Cover the pile with 
earth. In a few days it can be screened 
and applied. 

Apply lime upon the furrows and thor- 
oughly harrow it in; this is best done in 
the autumn before seeding, but may be 
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done before spring seeding. Applying the 
lime to the surface is usually a disappoint- 
ing practice. On light, sandy or gravelly 
soils, from 1000 to 2000 lbs slaked lime would 
be enough for’a single dpplication. On 
heavier soils, particularly if they are very 
dark and seem to contain a large amount 
of humus, as much as from two to two 
and a half tons per acre may be used: A 
repetition of the liming with half these 
amounts every four to six years ought usu- 
ally to keep the land in good condition. 


Picking Apples Into Tin Buckets. 


W. R. BARNHART, PENNSYLVANIA, 








We have long since abandoned the old- 
fashioned way, with bag on your shoulder, 
which was both hard on the man and ap- 
ples. We used baskets made for the pur- 
pose for some time, when we found that tin 
buckets made for the purpose, holding a 
half bushel, were the most convenient, and 
much better for the apples. In picking ap- 
ples im this way you need not bruise them 
at all. Picking apples is not as much in 
the moon as in the handling of the fruit, 
notwithstanding the old-time notion. Take 
your bucket, hook and a longlight basswood . 
{adder and line, and go right around the 
tree from bottom to top, then up the tree, 
through the center to get what you could 
not reach from the ladder, having some 
little chap to empty the bucket as let down 
by the line from the ladder or tree. 

Some years ago, to find out how many 
I could pick in this way in one day, I used 
two buckets, so I did not need to wait, 
and I picked 75 bu of Northern Spy and 
the next day 88 bu of Baldwins. I worked 
fast and hard, had full, nice low-topped 
trees to work on, and I did my work well, 
cleaning the trees nicely and handled my 
apples right. Sometimes when the apples 
are real good we empty the buckets from 
the tree right into the barrels and take to 
the house without assorting them; most 
generally we empty on piles under the trees 
and sort them and put in barrels to take to 
the house. We think the open sweet po- 


tato barrel, when we can get it, is the best 
in which to keep apples. 





FIG. 1—SECOND YEAR OF THE VINEYARD. 





FIG. 


NOVEL METHOD OF TRAINING GRAPEVINES. 


—THE SAME VINES AT THE END OF THE THIRD YEAR. 
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Securing the Potato Crop. 


Cc. P. REYNOLDS, MICHIGAN, 
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Like threshing wheat with a flail the dig- 
ging of potatoes with a hoe has passed into 
disrepute among all progressive farmers. 
During recent years the machine potato 
digger has been much improved until to-day 
it is used with more or less success among 
the largest potato farmers. It will be many 
years, however, before the average farmer 
will be able to find use for the machine 
digger profitably. It must be left largely 
to those who are producing potatoes on an 
extensive scale. My experience with ma- 
chine diggers is limited to a one-horse 
machine. Under very favorable conditions 
it did very well, but for practical, every- 
day work, I was not pleased with results. 

I have returned to the spading fork as 
the best means for digging potatoes under 
all sorts of conditions for the average farm- 
er who does not grow more than about two 
acres. As compared with a hoe there is 
practically no comparison. One cannot only 
dig more potatoes with a spading fork, but 
he can get them out of the ground in much 
better condition. By being careful to drive 
the fork into the soil just back of the hill 
and bringing it toward the hill with a 
lifting movement, one need not injure a 
potato and he may work the fork as hard 
as he is a mind to. 

When using the forks it works well to 
have two men side by side and have them 
throw their potatoes into one row with 
the tops the opposite way. In digging this 
way the tubers are by themselves and con- 
venient to get at. The tops are also rowed. 

Some judgment must always be used in 
digging potatoes. Do not dig so many at 
one time that you cannot care for them 
readily. I never uncover more than I can 
house safely before night. Sometimes I 
dig during the fore part of each half-day, 
and then gather the tubers before quitting. 
A potato should lay on the ground until 
it is dry, but no longer. The length of 
time necessary for drying depends almost 
entirely on the nature of the soil providing 
the weather is reasonably dry. In sandy 
soil an hour is often long enough. In moist 
clay several hours may be necessary. 

I have noticed some farmers who did not 
make it a point to see that everything was 
cleaned up at night. I found several years 
ago from a little experience that it is very 
poor policy to leave potatoes out over night 
to finish picking the next day. It takes 
only a little freezing to spoil a number of 
bushels for market, and a potato that is not 
good for market is unsuitable for the farm- 
er’s table. It is very poor practice to pick 
up potatoes without any regard to grading. 
I invariably make two classes. All of a 
good marketable size are first picked up, 
leaving the undersized ones until later. 

In gathering potatoes by far the best way 
is to use crates or bushel measures. These 
can be éasily distributed about the field, 
and after filling are placed on a wagon 
and drawn off. I do not believe there is a 
better way of handling potatoes than by 
these bushel crates. It will pay every 
farmer to own 30 or 40, or even a smaller 
number and use them in gathering such 
crops. With ordinary care the potatoes are 
not jammed in the least. They are con- 
veniently loaded, and not difficult to carry 
and empty. 

Where a farmer does not have these crates 
the next best thing is probably the double 
wagon box, into which the potatoes are 
emptied by the gatherers, and then shoveled 
out at the cellar or pit into baskets and 
carried away. If moderate care be used 
a crop can be handled successfully this 
way, but it is attended with more work 
and the tubers are more or less cut and 
jammed. The cutting is reduced to a min- 
imum if a potato shovel is used. Several 
years ago I used to empty our potatoes 
into the bins by means of a shoot on the 
outside of the building, into which the pota- 
toes were shoveled and allowed to roll down 
into the bins. The success of such an ar- 
rangement depends largely on the drop to 
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the bins. This method will not work satis- 
factorily if the tubers are liable to be much 
jammed, which is pretty likely to be the 
case. 





Best Fertilizers for Wheat. 


At exper sta tests in Ill and Ky, cconmer- 
cial fertilizers gave poor results on wheat. 
The W Va sta concludes that it is not 
profitable to use nitrogenous fertilizers in 
large quantities or use them in ordinary 
quantities alone as fertilizers for growing 
wheat. The combination of potash, nitro- 
gen and phosphoric acid produces the 
largest yield. Phosphoric acid alone pro- 
duces very satisfactory results. The Miss 
sta found that the best fertilizer for wheat 
on a gray loam, somewhat sandy, was a 
ruixture of 400 lbs of acid phosphate, 250 Ibs 
of kainit and 400 lbs of castor pomace per 
acre. This mixture increased the yield 13i 
per cent. Barnyard manure in Illinois gave 
better results than commercial fertilizers. 
In Indiana horse manure was found better 
than commercial fertilizers. The latter re- 
sulted in a loss. The same statiun made a 
comparision of the light and heavy appli- 
cations of fertilizers and horse manure and 
of the cost per bushel of increase in yield. 
This showed the horse manure to je the 
nore economital. At the Texas sta the use 
of every kind of commercial fertilizer re- 
sulted in a financial loss. With the tse of 
stable manure the increased yield of grain 
over the unfertilized plots was greater than 
with any of the commercial fertilizer.s Of 
all the materials applied, stable manure 
alone afforded a profit. Twenty tons of 
barnyard manure per acre is an excessive 
amount for wheat, according to the Kan sta. 
It causes an increased yield of straw and 
fails to develop the kernel. 

At the Kan sta wheat was sown after 
plowing under cowpea and soy bean stubble, 
The largest yield was secured on the soy 
bean stubble. Cowpeas planted July 51 and 
plowed under Oct 10 increased the yield of 
wheat over the plot without green manure 
12 bu per acre. The Ark sta found it more 
profitable to pick the peas and piow under 
the vines than to plow under tie entire 
plant. At the N C sta seven 25-acre plots 
were laid out, half of each plot being on 
land where a crop of cowpeas had been 
plowed under. On the same half of each 
plot cowpeas were grown during each suc- 
ceeding summer and plowed under before 
seeding to wheat in the fall. 'The other 
half of each plot was undisturbed between 
the harvesting of one wheat crop and the 
fall. preparation for the next. Taking the 
average of four years, the gain per acre in 
yield of wheat from peavine manuring is 
as follows: With no fertilizers applied to 
peas, 9.68 bu; with 300 lbs kainit applied to 
peas, 16.46; with 300 lbs acid phosphate ap- 
plied to peas, 16.81; with 175 ibs acid phos- 
phate, 87.5 lbs cottonseed meal ani 37.5 Ibs 
kainit applied to peas, 14.67; with 500 lbs 
cottonseed meal applied to peas, 7.83. This 
emphasizes the importance of growing 2 
leguminous crop like cowpeas the sa™2 sea- 
son after small grain. In a test of varieties 
of cowpeas at the Mo sta the winter found 
that the New Era would mature in 40 days 
from planting. In northern Iowa he found 
that this same variety planted June 9 ma- 
tured seed before frost. As a green manure 
it seems practicable that a quick maturing 
cowpea will be profitable in the spring 
wheat belt. 

Some fear is being felt over the spread of 
sweet or Bokhara clover, a legume found 
covering vacant lot and spreading along 
the highways. At the Ohio sta wheat was 
sown in the fall on a piece of very poor 
clay land on which this clover had been 
grown three years. The same variety of 
wheat was also sown on adjoining land 
which had been in corn, oats and wheat 
during previous years. The yield on the 
former plot was 26.9 bu per acre and on the 
latter plot 18.6 bu. This shows that a 
legume though a weed may be profitable. 
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Breeding and Care of Horses 


N. B, CRITCHFIELD, PENNSYLVANIA. 














The first thing of importance is to have 
the right kind of stock from which to 
breed. If you are thinking of turning your 
attention to breeding horses, you should 
inform yourself as thoroughly as possible 
concerning the requirements of the mar- 
ket upon which you must depend when you 
have anything to sell. This will differ in 
different localities, There are always some 
sections of the country in which the ma- 
jcrity of the horses raised are of the heavy 
draft type, ranging in weight from 1500 to 
1800 lbs. In other sections the coach horse, 
weighing from 1200 to 1400 Ibs, will be most 
frequently found, while in still different 
sections the lighter weights suited to light 
driving will be found to predominate. I 
mention this for the reason that I have al- 
ways found it advantageous for farmers of 
any given section to work as nearly as pos- 
sible along the same lines. If you are liv- 
ing in a community which has a reputa- 
tion for producing a superior quality of 
heavy draft horses, dealers who handle that 
kind of stock will know where you are, 
and when your heavy horses are ready 
for market you will have no _ trouble 
to find a purchaser. On the other hand, if 
in such a community you have a light 
weight roadster to sell, you must depend 
upon disposing of him to your local liv- 
eryman or someone else of your Own com- 
munity. 

Another thing is your own individual 
taste. All other things being equal, the 
stockman will always succeed best with the 
kind of stock he likes best, and as most 
farmers who raise horses to sell must de- 
pend on doing much of their farm work 
with the young animals that are not yet 
sufficiently developed to place upon the 
market, it is especially important that their 
own tastes are satisfied as nearly as the 
character of the market they depend on 
will permit. Never raise stock from either 
sire or dam that is unsound, unless, as is 
sometimes the case, the unsoundness re- 
sults from accident and therefore not con- 
stitutional. In selecting your brood mares, 
see first of all that they are sound, and 
to this I would add of good disposition. 
The size must be governed by the pur- 
pose for which the stock raised is intended. 
Select animals of good form and style. 
The heaviest draft horse, even, will sell 
very much better if he has good style and 
action. Select animals with round body, 
deep chest, short back, strong loin, high 
withers, arched neck, small head, slender 
and medium-sized ear, prominent eye of 
brown color and wide nostril. The legs 
should be strong and well proportioned, 
muscular as they approach the body, and 
bony and flat from knee to postern. Avoid 
a flat foot. The bottom of the foot should 
be well arched and provided with a large 
frog. 

Having selected brood mares of this type, 
mate them with the best thoroughbred of 
the breed you have chosen that is within 
your reach. When breeding to a grade, 
however well he may show the points of 
the blood predominating, you can never tell 
what you will get. Do not breed nor mate 
your mares too young. It is a well-settled 
principle in all stock breeding that the 
best results can be achieved Only by rais- 
ing stock from animals that are well ma- 
tured. 

I am often asked whether it is proper to 
raise a colt from the same mare every 
year. Under the most favorable circum- 
stances this may be done, but it is not a 
good rule to adopt. If the mare possesses 
an exceptionally good constitution, and her 
work is light, with proper care she may 
produce and nourish until weaning time 









a good colt every year; but with most 
brood mares that are worked upon the 
farm this is more than should be attempt- 
ed. To furnish the milk necessary for a 
growing colt and at the same time to nour- 
ish a healthy foetus, during a period that 
a reasonable share of the farm work falls 
to her lot, is more than even the best 
brood mare should be expected to perform, 
and yet with proper care I have been able 
to raise a dozen colts from the same mare 
in as many years. When this is done, the 
time for weaning the colt is at about the 
age of four months. By this time it will 
have learned. to eat grain and other rough 
food and with proper attention will get 
along quite well without its mother’s milk. 
As I have already intimated, however, the 
best results are to be secured only by 
raising a colt from the same dam each al- 
ternate year. When this is done the cclt 
need not be weaned until it is six months 
old. 


————__ 


Milk and Disease Germs. 


PROF W. H. CONN, CONNECTICUT. 





One class of bacteria producing human 
disease pass directly from sick cows into 
the milk. Tuberculosis is an example of 
this class, and a tuberculous cow may, 
under certain circumstances, contaminate 
her milk with the tubercle bacillus; byt 
this seldom occurs unless the disease has 
attacked the udder, or unless it has reached 
its last stages. These bacilli may give rise 
to the disease in a human being if the milk 
is used. It may occasionally happen that 
scarlet fever and diphtheria arise from milk 
contaminated with the germs of these dis- 
eases. 

In another class of diseases the germs find 
their way into the milk from some outside 
source. Typhoid fever is a most common 
example of this class. The germ grows 
with great readiness in milk, and if a few 
of them get into a milk supply, they may 
multiply so rapidly as to distribute the dis- 
ease over a whole community and produce 
an epidemic. The milk may be contami- 
nated by handling the milk or milk cans 
by those who have come in contact with 
the disease. Impure water is a more com- 
mon source of contamination. On milk 
farms where there has been a case of 
typhoid fever, boiled water only should be 
used for rinsing the milk cans. 

In summer it sometimes happens that 
bowel diseases are produced by abundance 
of bacteria in milk. The preventives are 


cleanliness and low temperature. Beyond 
much doubt a considerable part of the 
bowel diseases, especially of children, is 


directly traceable to milk coming from cows 
with inflamed or diseased udders. 

In general,-if the dairyman _ wishes to 
avoid danger of distributing diseaSe in his 
milk he must adopt four rules: Never allow 
milk to enter the milk supply if it comes 
from an ‘animal suffering from any kind of 
a diseased udder; never allow any person 
having any contact with or recovering from 
typhoid fever, scarlet fever or diphtheria 
to have anything to do with the dairy: 
always insist upon cleanliness in dairy 
matters and the application of cold to the 
milk to prevent bacterial growth; rinse the 
cans with water from reliable sources or 
with boiled water. 


——_——— 


A New Skimmilk Product—Lactroid is 


the name of a new product made from 
skimmilk and is intended as a substitute 
for hard rubber, celluloid and other sim- 


ilar articles. When in the pure condition 
it is a translucent hard substance, resem- 
bling ivory in appearance, but is sufficient- 
ly plastic under proper conditions to al- 
low of its being molded under pressure. It 
ean be turned easily on a lathe and work- 
ed with properly cutting tools. By mixing 
with various kinds of pigments, etc, 
it can be made in any shade _ de- 
sired. It is_ remarkably dense, 
tough and strong. practically unin- 
flammable, 


not as easily injured by heat as 
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hard rubber and not affected by the va- 
rious solvents which attack celluloid, rub- 
ber and cheap sybstitutes, It is destined 
to be used largely for combs, brush backs 
piano keys, telephone receivers and in va- 
rious electrical work, as it has remarkable 
insulating powers. Its low cost and the 
practically inexhaustible supply of raw ma- 
terial will do much toward bringing it into 
extensive use and popularity. The process 
of manufacture, which has been perfected 
by William A. Hall of Vermont, is a secret 
one. 





Milk is Pure as ordinarily drawn from 
the cow and does not contain odors detri- 
mental to good butter making, at least I 
have never been sensible of or able to de- 
tect any in my long exerience in this line 
of business. At the same time I am sensi- 
ble of the fact that the ordinary dairy pro- 
cess of creaming milk in the common shal- 
low pan does often absorb many bad odors. 
i. << S 





Washing the Udder just before milking 
is a great help in obtaining pure milk. 
From an apparently clean, but unwashed 


udder, over 2000 bacteria will fall in the 
milk pail, while if washed less than 100 will 
fall. 


Sheep Need Shade, and often suffer much 
from lack of it. A number of large trees 
should always be left in each field when 
clearing land.—[W. B. Doak, Tennessee. 


Salting the Butter can be done in the 
churn, but most makers prefer salting on 
the worker. 
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Our Veterinary Advisez. 





Shaking the Head—A. B. (N Y) has two 
horses that shake their Heads. If the head- 
shaking takes place only when they are 
in harness, the checkrein or the bit is the 
cause. If they do it when nat in harness 
or at pasture, then there must be some- 
thing wrong either with the teeth or ears, 
and it would be well to have them exam- 
ined by a veterinarian. 





Chronic Cough—M.-C. M. (N Y) 
cows that cough and have a rattling in 
their throats. They seem well otherwise. 
This trouble is caused by a thickening of 
the lining membrane of the throat. Mix 2 
dr biniodide of mercury with 2 oz lard, rub 
a little on the throat once a week. A!so 
give one teaspoonful sulphate of copper at 
a dose in bran mash twice a day for a 
few weeks. 


has 


Catarrh—F. G. (Del) has some hens that 
are sneezing and coughing. Put a piece of 
camphor the size of a hickory nut into a 
quart of boiling water; hold the chicken’s 
head over this for 15 minutes; repeat three 
times a day; also mix a little cayenne pep- 
per in their food. 





Spasms of the Muscles—E. D. G. (N Y) 
has a horse that is ver¥Y lame at times; he 
may be going along all right and all at 
once will become very lamé. Rub the af- 
fected muscles well twice a day with a 
little soap liniment. Also give a % oz dose 
of bromide of potassium twice a day in 
bran mash for two weeks, then skip a week 
and give again if necessary. 





Sucking—H. H. (N Y) has a cow that 
sucks herself. This is a bad habit and one 
that is very difficult to break. Take a strip 
of wood long enough to, reach from her head 
to behind her shoulder. Bore a hole in each 
end and fix it to a halter on the head and 
to a rope around behind the shoulder. This 
will prevent her getting her head to the 
udder, but will not prevent her from graz- 
ing. , 
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Don’t Be 
imposed Upon. 


Don’t budge an inch. 
will permit his horse to suffer. 
having 


Veterinary. Pixine. 


It is absolutely unfailing on gall sores, 
scratches, hoof rot, mange, etc. oney back 
ifitfails. At all druggists and dealers or 
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Handling Early Celery. 
FRED W. KILBOURNE, NEW JERSEY. 





The Golden Self-Blanching celery grows 
upright and we didn’t. touch it with our 
hands in banking. We -first loosened’ the 
‘soil with the plow, threw the dirt as high 
as possible, then a few days later finished 
with a shovel. .-We banked three rows at a 
time, then a week later three more, and 
thus had a succession. It needs to be sold 
as soon as bleached, or it will rust and de- 
cay. We commenced selling by Oct 11 and 
sold about one row a week. On Nov 10 and 
11, put all the celery left unsold into the 
cellar, packing the bleached in a wide-bed 
as close together as it could be packed. 

The unbleached we packed in beds about 
3 ft wide and 18 ft long, with a little sand 
on the roots. We used 10-in hemlock boards 
for the sides. This celery will need wa- 
tering about twice, for which I have a fun- 
nel made with a mouth about~-a foot wide 
and a long spout, so that the water can 
be poured in and carried to the roots with- 
out wetting the foliage. We keep the cel- 
lar open night and day as long as it is safe, 
only closing at the approach of severe 
weather. I expect to have all celery sold 
or in condition te sell by New Year's. 


The Cultivation of the Orchard. 


J. L. IRWIN, KANSAS. 








The ideal orchard is kept free from all 
vegetation, and the surface soil cultivated 
frequent enough to keep it in a loose, por- 
cus condition. Weeds are not allowed to 
grow, and the ground is kept shaded and 
cool by a mulch, either of the soil itself 
or the annual deposit of leaves left to de- 
cay. The tree, after it has grown to any 
size, will furnish shade. Some farmers util- 
ize their orchards by planting root crops 
between the trees. The cultivation of these 
will keep down the weeds and keep the 
ground loose at the surface. 

Where the trees are large and close to- 
gether some crop that will need but little 
tending should be put in. Cowpeas will 
be of benefit to the soil, and will furnish an 
abundance of exercise and food for the fowls 
if allowed to run in the orchard. Beside 
this the chickens will destroy many insects 
that are injurious to the trees and fruit. 
There is no better crop than clover, espe- 
cially the crimson variety. The roots keep 
the soil in good condition and add nitrogen 
to it. The heavy annual deposit of leaves 
and stems act as a mulch, while the heavy 
growth of the plants shade the ground and 
keep it cool. As to the labor involved, this 
crop will need no attention: except plowing 
up and reseeding every third or fourth 
year. 
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A Currant Cane Blight. 


F. C, STEWART, NEW YORK, 





This was a destructive disease of currants 
last season. At any time during the season 
the leaves on one Or more canes in a hill 
suddenly wilt and soon thereafter the canes 
die and become dry. The disease may be 
confined to a single small branch or it may 
affect several large canes, Eventually the 
whole hill will be involved, but this rarely 
happens during the first season the plant 
is attacked. It is most virulent about the 
time the fruit is ripening. -We have known 
the disease since 1896, when we determined 
the cause to be a sterile fungus working in 
the pith and under the bark. Thé same 
summer, E. J. Durand of Cornell university 
investigated a currant-cane blight which 
was doing much damage in Chautauqua Co, 
and he stated that it was caused by a 
semi-parasitic fungus, Nectria cinnabarina. 
Although the symptoms of the two diseases 
are the same, it is evident that the currant- 
cane blight as it occurs in the Hudson val- 
ley, is caused by a sterile fungus and not 
by Durand’s Nectria. 

Nectria cinnabarina forms immense num- 
bers of spores which are easily dissemi- 
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mated, whereas the sterile fungus forms no 
spores so far as known, hence has greater 
difficulty in spreading from one plant to 
another. Of course it is possible that the 
so-called sterile fungusformsspores in some 
obscure place, but as yet none have been 
found. If it is true that no spores are 
formed, there should be little difficulty in 
controlling the disease by carefully pruning 
away. and burning the diseased parts. When 
the leaves begin to wilt, the bark through- 
out the upper portion of the cane is usually 
still green and normal, but somewhere on 
the cane, usually near the lower part of the 
affected portion, there will be found a place 
where the bark, wood and pith are dead and 
discolored and filled with fungus hyphae. 
Here is the seat of the trouble. The fungus 
has stifled the cane. Now, when the dis- 
eased cane is cut out, the cut must be made 
well below the section of discolored wood, 
otherwise some fungus hyphae will be left 
to attack the remaining canes and the labor 
will have been wasted. The discolored sec- 
tions are not readily detected without cut- 
ting into the cane.. Each time after cut- 
ting into diseased wood, the pruning knife 
should be disinfected before it is used in 
healthy wood. If this is not done, pruning 
may serve to spread the disease instead of 
checking it. The pruning knife may be 














Plants and Flowers. 
A Lily for Everybody. 


WALTER N, PIKE, NEW YORK. 





An acknowledged authority on matters 
floricultural and horticultural, one who has 
grown and flowered almost every species of 
lilium known to cultivators, has said that 
were he obliged to confine himself to the 
cultivation of but one species of this mag- 
nificent family, it would be the candidum, 
the original Easter lily (before the Bermu- 
dian, L. Harrisii, usurped the title) and 
also familiarly known as the annunciation 
lily. And truly it possesses many desirable 
points to recommend it to flower lovers. 
Such purity, beauty and fragrance are 
rarely combined in a flower so easily man- 
aged that anyone possessing’ a _ foot of 
ground may grow it with perfect success. 
‘lhe bulbs are retailed so cheap nowadays, 
10 to 15c each, as to place them within the 
reach of all. Seventy-five cents or a dollar 
invested in the bulbs will furnish a large 
clump which in June annually will yield 
big interest in delicious odor and waxen 
beauty. 

While some lilies do their best in a light 








A PENNSYLVANIA POULTRY PLANT. 


sandy soil, and others in a soil of a stiff, 


disinfected by dipping it into a five per 
cent solution of carbolic acid. 


The Crown Gall and Remedy. 








The seriousness of the crown gall in va- 
rious and widely separated sections of the 
country indicates an enormous loss to the 
fruit industry. It usually occurs under 
ground and is rarely seen except when the 
trees are taken from the nursery, or when 
excavations are made at the crown. Many 
persons whose trees are unprofitable from 
this cause do not suspect the trouble. The 
majority of these trees live on, but make 
less growth and produce less and poorer 
fruit than healthy trees. 

The best remedy has been found by the 
Ariz exper sta to be to dig away the earth 
and remove what galls have formed, and 
then to paint over the wounds with a paste 
made of bluestone, copperas and lime. The 
trees should be examined annually. 





I'am glad to see that you are doing so 
much for free rural delivery. I live nine 
miles from the postoffice and it would save 
me more than a thousand miles of travel 
per year.—[James Perkins, Montana. 


loamy nature, candidum thrives well in 
either. Its freest growth and greatest profu- 
tion of flowers will be obtained in a soil 
which is rich, deep and moist. It is perfectly 
hardy and will thrive in the unprotected open 
air, or in the shrubbery if not too much 
overhung or shut in, as it likes at all times 
a free circulation of air. Where shrubbery 
forms a background for its healthy green 
leaves and snowy flowers, clumps of this 
lily are particularly beautiful. It dislikes 
coddling or being meddled with, and when 
once planted in suitable soil and situation, 
should remain undisturbed so long as it 
blooms in a satisfactory manner. 

There is one point in the culture of this 
lily which differs from that of nearly all 
other species, and that is in the time of 
setting or transplanting.. While Oct is un- 
doubtedly the. very best time for planting 
almost all other lilies to insure anything 
like perfect success, with candidum it must 
be planted in Aug or Sept, the former pre- 
ferred. The reason is this: It is practically 
an evergreen, for no sooner have the flow- 
ers faded and the stalk ripened and died 
than a green tuft of leaves shoots up from 
the bulb and spreads out in the form of a 











rosette. These leaves prepare the bulb for 
blooming the next season, remaining fresh 
and green all winter, and the bulb must be 
planted this early in order that this leaf 
growth may be fully completed before win- 
ter. And when it becomes necessary or de- 
sirable to transplant the bulbs it should 
be done as soon as the flower stalks die 
down, never after the subsequent leaf 
growth begins. 

The bulbs of this species do not require 
as deep planting as most sorts, three or 
four inches of soil on top of them being 
quite enough. Although of ironclad hardi- 
ness, in climates having extremes of weath- 
er in winter, with but little snow, a good 
mulching will be found highly beneficial. 





A Practical Poultry House. 





The building shown in the illustration is 
on one of the farms owned by Mr I. S&S. 
Long of Lebanon Co, Pa. The first. two 
houses are 12 by 14 ft, one of. which is used 
for laying hens. In the middle is a feed box 
where the hens are fed. The other house 
is a roosting place and is cleaned every 
three of four days. After cleaning, the 
roosts are sprinkled with lime or coal ashes. 
The long, low shed is. 66 ft long by: 12 ft 
wide. During winter, the floor is covered 
deep with straw and chaff: Grain is thrown 
on this, and the hens are compelled to work 
to get out their feed. This plan gives them 
plenty of exercise. The house is cleaned 
out once a month. 

The fowls kept are a mixture of Leghorn 
hens and Black Minorca cocks, which Mr 
Long considers an excellent. cross. The 
chickens. are hatched during. March and 
April: and’ not later*than May. After they 
are well .started,-they .are fed- corn, oats, 
with an occasional feed of wheat...They are 
given @ bran mash in: the,morning., What 
fowls are not. kept. for-breeding stock are 
dressed-and sent. to the’market, and every- 
thing over three years’ g@id_is regularly dis- 
posed of in this way. . 





Stamp Your Honey Packages. 

. _ 

It is-a good plan for all apiarists to put 
their.name and address on all packages of 
nice honey; either-in combs or extracted. A 
rubber stamp, with plain letters” three- 
eighths of. an inch high, is. best to mark 
sections,. but bottles.or cans of extracted 
honey must haye.-a printed label pasted. on. 
The marking. of first-class honey, or good 
goods of: any- kind, is a help to.everybody 
who handles it. , If the jobber .has any fault 
to find he can easily trace it to the .pro- 
ducer. .If the grocer likes it he will be apt 
to remember the name and buy some more 
of it, while the consumer will do the same. 

If you are producing a cuperior article 
in quantity, marking it and selecting a re- 
liable jobber and sticking by him, it will 
be a profitable undertaking, but it won’t 
pay to change jobbers every year, or to put 
your name on anything but a good grade of 
honey. The ground is taken by jobbers 
that they do not want the honey stamped 
because putting the producer’s name on it 
leads the retailer to deal direct with the 
producer to the demoralization of the mar- 
ket. They should more truthfully say to the 
loss of their profit. Manufacturers of cloth- 
ing, of wagons, fancy butter and many 
other lines of goods put their name on the 
goods and the jobber is helped thereby. 
Darlington butter brings 75c per lb because 
it is Darlington butter. If Tom Jones takes 
extra pains in handling the carload of fine 
honey which he produces every year, there 
is no harm in letting the people know that 
it is Tom Jones’s honey and that it is worth 
lc per lb more because it is as represented. 


ll 


Co-operative Egg Selling—The principle 
of co-operation has been applied to the egg 
market in Denmark with striking success. 
Depots are established along the lines of 
railway and each co-operator is required to 
make a delivery of eggs at least three times 
a week. At each depot there is-an agent of 
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the society, who has the right to refuse any 


‘eggs about which suspicion arises, or which 


are more than four days old. To ascertain 
by which member of the society a-bad egg 
has been furnished, the shell of every egg 
is required to be marked with an india rub- 
ber stamp. The approved eggs are sorted 
according to size. The eggs are inspected 
in a dark chamber by the lamp method and 
the discovery of a single rotten egg among 
them in London would be followed by a 
heavy claim against the Danish depot which 
furnished ther 





Insects Bred to Order—Here is a grub 
and worm-breeder for chickens in small 
quarters. Build a rack 4 ft square, as in 
illustration, the sides being made of nar- 



















































































INSECT BREEDER. 


slats nailed to the frame, 6 or 8 in 
apart. In this frame place a layer of two 
or three inches manure, then a layer of 
earth or rich loam, and next a layer of: mill 
sweepings, shorts or. bran, each layer the 
same thickness. Repeat until the rack is 
filled. Grubs and worms will breed in abun- 
dance, and, seeking the edge of the rack, 
will become the prey of the fowls.—[F. P. 


row 





Improved Feed Trough—The cut shows 
a féed trough that hens cannot roost upon, 
cannét. get their feet 
into, and at which they ¢ 
cannot.well quarrel. A 
V-shaped . body, with, 
ends as shewn,-is made = 
and a hinged cover placed so as to fold up 
against the long. slope of. the ends. A stout 
wire is strung» from .the -top of one end 
to the top of the other, and from this. wires 
extend down-to nails driven into the front 
edge of the trough. When the food has 
been. placed.-inside, and the cover closed, 
the hens. eat by sticking their heads through 
the upright wires. 


_ Self-Feeding Shell _Box—I. send you 
sketch of a self-feeding box which I have 
‘i — used for several years. 
73 The dotted lines, b b,in- 
dicate a sharp piece of 
tin bent to cover half 
of the holes in the in- 
side to prevent shells 
from coming out too 
fast. The hole, a, in 
the back of the box is to hang up the box. 
The box is filled with ground shells and 
hung up within easy reach of the hens, who 
soon learn to pick the shells from the holes, 
e c.—[{Edwin Cook. 
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An Apple Gatherer shown in the illus- 
tration is a homemade device intended for 
use in securing the biggest and best, which 
are beyond the reach of ordinary ladder or 
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APPLE PICKER: 


the climbing smafl boy. -A 6-in circle of 
wood set with light pins 6 in long is nailed 
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to one end of a pole as long as may be 
conveniently handled.’ The apple is caught . 
and the pins pull it away from the tree.— 
{S. P. Shull, Ohio. 


Market for Live Ducks—There is quite 
a demand for live ducks in all large cities. 
The Jewish population will not buy dead 
fowls of any kind. It s a part of their re- 
ligion that the poultry should be killed by 
a Rabbi. This makes a good market for 
many birds that would otherwise be worth- 
less. The Chinese also buy quite a good 
many and pay very good prices. They per- 
haps consume quite as many as the Jewish 
trade. The Chinese and Jewish trade do not 
seem to be particular about quality and qa 
good many people ship to them the lame, 
halt and blind, and in that way are enabled 
to get rid of ducks that they othefwise 
could not dispose of. 


Crushing Better Than Grating—Really 
good cider cannot be made when the apples 
are grated or pulped. Crushing is best. 


Impaired 
Digestion 


May not be all that is meant by dyspepsia 
now, but it will be if neglected. 

The uneasiness after eating, fits of nerv- 
ous headache, sourness of the stomach, and 
disagreeable belching may not be very bad 
now, but they will be if the stomach is 
suffered to grow weaker. 

Dyspepsia is such a miserable disease that 
the tendency to itshould be given early 
attention. This is completely overcome by 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


which strengthens the whole digestive system 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a sr 
Pitty Cents for six months; it not paid in advance 13d 
per year. Subscriptions can commence at any time X. 
the year. Specimen copy free. 

FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS—To all foreign countries 
$2.00 or 8s 4d per year, postpaid. 

RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on your 
peney, or wrapper, shows to what time your quleerignten 
is paid. Thus Jan, ‘01, shows that yayme ent has been 
received up to January 1, 1901; Feb, to February 1, 
1901, and so on. Some time is M.S after money is 
received before the date, which answers for a receipt, can 
be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES~—Responsible subscribers will con- 
tinue to Feceive this journal until the publishers are noti- 
fied by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages must 
be paid. If you do not wish the journal continued for 
another year after your subscription has expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue it. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When ordering a chang 
the address, subscribers should sure to give thes old 
as well as their new address. 

CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to solicit sub- 
scriptions. Terms sent on application. 

ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cents_per agate line 
(14 lines to. the inch) each imsertion. Discounts, maps 
and sworn statement of circulation, etc, on application 
and correspondence invited. For Farmers’ Exchange ad- 
vertising rates, see that department. Only advertisements 
from reliable parties are admitted. Our readers can deal 
with our advertisers in the confidence that anv dissatis- 
faction will have our prompt attention if report to us, 
Wher writing advertisers, state that you saw their ‘‘ad” 
in American Agriculturist so they will do their best by 
you and also credit us with your trade. American Agri- 
culturist is the best and cheapest medium in which to 
advertise for rural business in the Middle or Southern 
States. 

OUR GUARANTEE—We 
liability of each and every advertiser in this paper. This 
uarantee is an ironclad one. It means just what it says. 
t means that no advertisement is allowed in our columns 
until we are satisfied that the advertiser is so reliable 
that any subscriber can safely do business with him. Our 
guarantee means that if any subscriber is swindled 
through any advertisement in our columns, we will re- 
imburse him the full amount. Of course, complaint should 
be made within one week from date of any unsatisfac- 
tory transaction, with proofs, etc, so that the matter 
ean be adjusted while all the circumstances are “fresh. 
We do not guarantee that one advertiser’s goods are bet- 
ter than another's, but we do guarantee that the adver- 
tuser will furnish the article he advertises on the terms 
advertised. In other words, you can do business with our 
advertisers in the same coniidence you would have if you 
went into their stores, factories or farms and inspected 
for yourself before ordering. 

REMITTANCES should be made by 
press money orders, or registered letter, although small 
amounts may be sent by regular mail. Postage stamps 
(but not internal revenue stamps) will be eo sce 
amounts less i — ¥ $1.00, one-cent stamps 
Money orders, chec drafts should be made rparabis 
to the ORANGE TODD COMPAN Y. A a iy enue 
Stamp should be placed on all checks, drafts and express 
money orders. 


positively Suarantes the re- 


postoffice or ex- 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Homestead Building. 
NEW YORK, 
52 Lafayette Place 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


ae 
OR MPAN’ Publishers. _ 


FOR WEEK ENDING AUGUST 18, 1900. 


“The rural f free delivery service, frequently 
described in our columns, has so long since 
passed the experimental stage that rulings 
of the department are _ interesting. The 
latest is one to the effect that beginning 
Aug 1 drop letters of one cent rate of post- 
age will not apply within rural free de- 
livery limits, two cents being required on 
all first-class matter except postal cards. 
This is no discrimination against the farm- 
er, as the city man is obliged to pay two 
cents for a letter delivered by carrier trav- 
eling the smallest fraction of a mile. 
pecnelinnll sian 

The discussions which are such a feature 
of grange and farmers’ club meetings are 
the most valuable part. They bring out the 
actual experience and opinions of a lot of 
keen, observing fdrmers, which have to do 
with conditions as they exist in each local- 
ity. Their experience with tools and crops 
is of much more value to neighboring farm- 
ers than the opinions of experiment station 
workers and college professors, some of 
whom have hardly anything more than a 
speaking acquaintance with the soil and are 
not at all familiar with the local conditions 
of each CD or township. 














Canadian agriculturists never miss an op- 
portunity of getting a firmer hold on their 
foreign market. Recently there has been 
some complaint from exporters of deteriora- 
tion in cheese and fruits during ocean tran- 
sit. The Canadian minister of agriculture 
at .once asks steamship companies to pro- 








EDITORIAL 


vide better ventilation and offers to give 
$100 toward the improvement of each ship. 
More agents are to be stationed at Montreal 
to recommend better methods of packing, 
Agents will also be located in four large 
receiving cities of Great Britain to observe 
conditions during the discharge of cargoes. 
All this points to the fostering of Canadian 
agriculture by the government. The dairy- 
men over the line have monopolized the 
cheesé trade with great Britain, and if we 
are to hold our own in exporting fruits we 
must be uv and doing. 


$A - 


Where Farmers Use Their Power. 





In creating the union of principalities that 
now compose the German empire, the great 
Bismarck constantly kept in mind the wel- 
fare of Germany’s agriculture. His official 
utterances often emphasized this point, pro- 
vineial and imperial governments recog- 
nized it, and from long before that day to 
this agricultural prosperity has been one of 
the secrets of German progress. 

Hence protective tariffs against imported 
produce, to prevent American agriculture 
from underselling German producers and 
ruining the value of agricultural lands, as 
has been the case in England. Hence the 
splendid system of agricultural education, 
the laws favorable to farm owners, the land 
banks, state aid to the beet sugar indus- 
try, encouragement to alcohol making and 
other manufacturing on farms, as well as 
other measures to insure rural prosperity. 

Not content with this, the farmers of 
Germany within a few years have united 
in the agrarian party for self protection 
against the growing effort of labor and 
capital in cities and in other industries to 
unload a part of their public burdens, taxes, 
etc, upon the farmers. It is the agrarian 
party that forced the government to enact 
this spring the new law more closely re- 
stricting the importation of meat, osten- 
sibly on sanitary grounds, but really to 
protect. the German producer so that he 
might get a better price. The naval bill, 
°ppropriating — $100,000,000 annually for 16 
vears,—the most remarkable act of any 
y~vodern parliament,—was not passed until 
the agrarians had secured what they want- 
ed. The new taxes to furnisH this huge 
sum are imposed on stock exchange specu- 
lations, ete, rather than upon agriculture 
or manufactures. Two years ago the agra- 
rian party secured the anti-option law, sim- 
ilar to what American farmers have so long 
desired, to prevent dealing in ‘“‘futures,’’ but 
this law has not been a success. 

The agrarian party has compelled federal 
and provincial governments to take even 
better care of the farmer than before. As 
government operates the railroad and tele- 
phone, as well as postoffice, the rates favor 
the farmer wherever possible, without in- 
justice to other interests. Telephones in the 
country cost less than in the city, and the 
rate per message is also less. Mail is de- 
livered at every farm, including packages 
that in America go by express. For 5-to 
15c, the postoffice will carry a package 
from the farm to the city consumer that 
would cost 25c to $1 in this country. If the 
farmer wishes to buy something in town, 
he orders it by postal (costing %c), the 
merchant sends it by mail, the price is col- 
lected by the mail carrier when he deliv- 
ers the package, and the postoffice returns 
the money to the merchant. 
avoids all bother of getting a money order 
or the risk of sending money in a letter, 
and the service costs no more than the 
money order fee in this country. 


In other than strictly agricultural mat- . 


ters the farmers vote according to their 
predilections, and for such subjects’ the 
agrarians in the Reichstag (or federal house 
of representatives) divide along the lines 
of the regular parties. Thus; while the 
agrarians are a unit for protection, espe- 
cially for their own interests, they are di- 
vided as to bimetalism, and many voted 
for the new coinage law, which is really 
notice to the world that the German em- 
pire fayors the gold standard. This new 





This system - 





much- 


withdrawing the 
: and is denounced 
by German silverites as the last blow to 


act provides for 
used thaler or 75¢ coin, 


their hepes for a double standard: : In othér 
matters upon which agricultural opinion is 
divided, the agrarians do not attempt to 
dictate, but on purely agricultural interests 
they act as a unit. 

Without exactly imitating this example, 
American farmers can accomplish great 
good by compelling all the various political 
parties to vie with each other in working 
for strictly agricultural interests. The 
overwhelming numbers and importance of 
our farming industry, should make this 
easier to accomplish in America. than in 
Germany. Then, whichever party succeeds, 
in either national or state elections at any 
time, the farmers’ interests are pretty sure 
to be well safeguarded. 

Success of the agrarian movement is quite 
as full of danger as its failure. Once farm- 
ers get a taste of power, they are tempted 
to abuse it, just as other men do under the 
same circumstances. For instance, in Ger- 
many, the new meat bill goes too far, and 
by forcing prices of meats to an arbi- 
trary point, may cause a political union 
among consumers that may yet unite the 
various parties sufficiently to throw the 
agrarians into a hopeless minority within a 
few years: This may involve repeal of 
the whole system of protection and state 
aid to German agriculture. That would be 
tantamount to the repeal of the corn laws 
in England in Cobden’s time, and would be 
followed in Germany as in Britain by a 
collapse of farm values as the markets be- 
come supplied from America. It is a re- 
markable fact, however, that under German 
policy, her farm lands have been steadily 
rising in value, while in other countries the 
decline has been equally steady. 

The American farmer has only to do a 
little co-operation in governmental affairs 
te insure full justice to his special inter- 
ests. If he fails to get what he wants, it 
is his own fault. Alone, he can do little; 
together, he can oblige all “‘the powers that 
be’’-to ‘‘take care of the farmer.” And this 
is the best policy for the whole people. 

rm - 

The trolley roads are asking permission 
to carry freight. In some sections they 
fairly gridiron the country districts, 
and will no doubt become important 
factors in bringing farm products fresh to 
the markets, collecting milk for city trade 
and for large central creameries. With such 
possibilities in view, towns should in any 
case compel new lines to widen narrow 
highways, bridges, etc, over which they 
pass. Freight traffic over narrow roads 
would become an _ intolerable nuisance 
to farmers traveling the highways, while 
over wide roads the hours devoted to 
freight might be so arranged as to cause 
little inconvenience. 





Sowing Redtop and Bromus Inermis— 
T. D., Ky: Redtop may be seeded with 
winter wheat in autumn, but undoubtedly 
better results are obtained by sowing it on 
winter grain early in spring or on a seed-bed 
prepared especially for this purpose. Use 
about 10 lbs per acre. Bromus  inermis 
might do fairly well in your section. It 
has given great satisfaction in many of 
the northwestern states. The only way to 
determine whether it will grow in your 
locality is to give it a trial on a small scale. 
Seed can be obtained from any large seed 
firm. Use about 45 lbs per acre. 

The Stalk Borer—J. H. W.: To judge 
from the description given, the insect which 
eats out the heart of your sweet corn, and 
burrows in the stalks of tomatoes is the 
stalk borer. The larva, which does the mis- 
chief, hatches from an egg laid by a brown 
moth that appears late in summer. To 
prevent their ravages the only remedy 
found effective is to spray the young plants 
with a mixture of 1 oz of pyrethrum pow- 
der in 2 gals of water, or 1 part crude car 
bolic acid to 100 parts water. 









The Apple Shippers Discuss Outlook. 


The papers read and _ the discussions 
which followed at the annual meeting of 
the National apple shippers’ ass’n, held at 
Cleveland the first week in Aug, served 
to add to the general knowledge regard- 
ing this important industry. Delegates in 
attendance listened with interest to the 
addresses on the importance of spraying, 
a subject so familiar to farmers and hor- 
ticulturists, even though far less generally 
practised than deserved. Ex-Pres C. H. 
‘Williamson of Quincy, Ill, placed stress up- 
on the ignorance or carelessness of thou- 
sands of fruit growers, expressing the be- 
fief that buyers should unite and under no 
circumstances purchase apples from farm- 
ers who do not properly spray; that apples 
which were not sprayed at the proper time 
and well cared for should be handled onty 
on commission and never bought outright. 
The report of the success of American ap- 
ples exhibited at Paris, as shown in Ameri- 
can Agriculturista week ago, was heard 
with interest.Acting Pomologist W.S.Taylor 
of the U S dept of agri expressed the belief 
that the splendid exhibits of some 300 bbls 
American apples will result in increased 
orders from French dealers for American 
fruit. He said that apples packed in bar- 
rels opened in better shape than those in 
boxes. Out of exhibits from 17 states the 
largest were from Ill, Mo, N Y, Neb, Va, 
'W Va, Pa and Mich. 

Bearing upon the export trade, Mr Chas 
Forster of N Y stated that if apples could 
be placed f o b seaboard at $1 50 per bbl, 
they ought to be exported at good profit; 
but expressed the belief that there is dan- 
ger in ruining the market by too high 
prices at first. This of course is the bear- 
ish argument naturally to be expected from 
operators interested in buying apples from 
growers as cheaply as they can. Mr For- 
ster very aptly said that dealers and grow- 
ers cannot expect to acquire and maintain 
a satisfactory foreign market unless our 
apples are packed in the very best man- 
ner, both as to quality, assortment, shape 
of package, etc. 








The Predecer ‘tol Commission Man. 


WALTER SNYDER, MARYLAND, 





The enormous increase in the production 
of fruits and vegetables during the last few 
years is making the commission man in- 
dispensable. It would be impossible for a 
grower to take his fruit to a central mar- 
ket and dispose of it himself. If-then the 
fruit grower is dependent upon the com- 
mission merchant and the commission man 
upon the fruit grower, it is essential that 
they work together harmoniously. Because 
of the great fluctuation in the prices of 
products, especially during the summer 
time, the best results can usually be ob- 
tained by placing the goods in the hands of 
someone who is in the market all the time. 
This man is able to note the increase and 
decrease in arrivals, to find out what prices 
are prevailing and make disposition of pro- 
duce sent him. 

Of course the commission merchant must 
be honest. The grower does not have time 
to leave his orchard and garden to investi- 
gate the standing of the merchant. I would 
suggest that the grower be very careful in 
the selection of his commission merchant. 
There are many dishonest men in the bus- 
iness. After you have decided upon a com- 
mission merchant, ship all your products to 
him. Do not divide your shipments be- 
tween two or more houses. By so doing 
you will bring your goods into competition 
with themselves and also show a lack of 
confidence in all the houses you are ship- 
ping to. 

Always put up fruit and vegetables in 
mew neat packages. It. is mistaken econ- 
omy to use old and dilapidated packages 
of any kind, simply because they cost a 
few cents less. Good fruit will often look 
poor in old packages, while poor fruit will 
frequently show up fairly well in neat new 
Grade your product carefully, mak- 


ones. 


ing aS many grades as may be necessary, 
packing each grade separately and putting 
a distinguishing mark on each package. 
Never put poor and inferior grades in the 
middle and good on the top. This is fraud 
and if you expect honesty in ‘your commis- 
sion merchant you must set the example by 
being honest yourself. 
Oe ¥ 

Customs Duties—Subscriber wants to 
know if when a railroad company quotes 
a freight rate from a foreign port to a port 
in the U S where there is no custom house, 
the rate include customs duties. Or does 
it mean that the railroad gets the goods 
through the custom house and adds the 
custom charges on afterward? Assistant 
Secretary Vanderlip of the treasury dep’t 
states that bills rendered by a transpor- 
tation company to consignees are not sub- 
ject to any regulation by the customs de- 
partment. It appears to be the usual prac- 
tice where merchandise is consigned to the 
transportation company fur the consignee 
or agent of the company at the port of im- 
portation to add the amount of duty paid 
on entry to the freight bill as a separate 
charge. 





Shortage in Delaware Tomato Crop— 
According to reports at the meeting of the 
Peninsula Canners’ ass’n at Dover, Del, the 
tomato crop in that part of the country will 
fall off a half compared with last year. This 
is attributed to the low price paid for toma- 
toes per ton last season, farmers declaring 
they would not grow tomatoes this year 
for less than $6 to 7 per ton. This fact was 
reported at the time in American Agricul- 
turist. A number of canners will this fall 
receive tomatoes on contract at $6 and 6.50 
per ton, but many growers are quite out 
of the business for present season. This af- 
fords a good object lesson. 





England’s Good Apple Crop—Through 
cable advices furnished us by John Ellice & 
Co, N Y exporters, we learn that England 
has a large crop of early apples and is in 
no hurry for American fruit. Inquiry made 
in England is reported to have brought out 
the following replies: Over an average crop 
148, average 138, under average crop 16. A 
heavy crop in England is against liberal 
shipments of early apples from this side. 





The Outlook for Beans in central N Y is 
irregular, early planted being damaged by 
lorg continued drouth, while fields later 
planted have been greatly benefited by re- 
cent rains. Around Watkins, Schuyler Co, 
the acreage is reported the largest on 
record. 





Farm Experience. 





For Watering Young Celery Plants be- 
fore the leaves begin to spread, I have a 
hose made out of denim. I purchased sev- 
éral yards of it, cut it into strips and 
stitched them into a hose about 1% in in 
diameter and closed at one end. I lay the 
hose along the bed between two rows of cel- 
ery, having fastened one end to the wa- 
ter pipe. Then start the water and let it 
run. The hose fills up and the water weeps 
out in small drops. The advantage of this 
plan is that the water comes so quietly and 
gradually the ground does not bake after 
being watered. It also moistens the bed 
evenly along the whole row at once. I 
tried, muslin, but it is too porous and 
leaks the water out.too fast. The denim is 
just right. If the hose is opened at the 
lower end it will carry water anywhere, as 
it leaks only under pressure.—[Alfred P. 
Edge, Harford Co, Md. 





Renovating a Worn-out Farm—In 7894 I 
bought a farm in the Schoharie valley, east- 
ern New York, that had been worked on 
shares for 20 years. The soil was badly ex- 
hausted and I saw that the fertility must 
be renewed. I bought all the stock the place 
would carry and began a four years’ rota- 
tion of crops as follows: Corn, oats, wheat 
or rye, clover. I have never deviated from 
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this rotation and have given the ground 
thorough preparation for every crop upon 
the theory that unless the seedbed is well 
prepared, best results cannot be obtained. 





I have given my corn particular care. The 
land is then in prime condition for the fol- 
lowing crop. While I believe in spreading 
manure directly from the stable, this n 
sitates my putting it on the clover sod. 
This gave me a good yield of corn. But I 
found when I sowed my wheat and rye 
without manure, I had difficulty the follow- 
ing spring in getting a catch of clover. 
After trying the above method for two 
years, I hollowed out my barnyard to pre- 
vent the manure from washing too much by 
rains and kept it in the yard until the 
land was to be plowed for wheat or rye and 
then spread it. I found I got a much better 
crop of small grains and am pretty sure of 
a good catch of clover. My land is getting 
more fertile each season with little extra 
cost.—[A. Farmer, : 





Prize Apples—Some Lady Sweet apples, 
packed at American Agriculturist exper 
farm last fall for the Paris exposition, were 
awarded first prize under very strong com- 
petition. There were no Americans on the 
committee of awards, and Russia, who had 
one of the judges, was very much chagrined 
at not carrying off first honors. e 





For years I have noticed tat neither 
chintz bug nor fly is to be seen in wheat 
fields fertilized with stable manure only. 
I would like to hear from others on this 
score. It is possible that it is just chance 
that the fields under my observation so fer- 
tilized have been clear of the pests —[F. W. 
McClure, Rutherford Co, Tenn. 
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Lessons Taught by the Census. 


BY A YORK STATE ENUMERATOR, 





So far as the actual work of enumerating 
is concerned, the 12th census of the U S 
has been taken. To the careful, painstak- 
ing enumerator, the task of filling up farm 
schedules and the getting of estimates on 
farm products has conveyed many useful 
lessons, while the farmers themselves can 
scarcely have failed to be impressed by the 
fact that although the questions relating 
to farm products and livestock were seem- 
ingly simple, both memory and experience 
were severely taxed to supply intelligent 
answers. It is astonishing how few farm- 
ers there are who keep any account of the 
income and outgo, the profit and loss of 
their business. While performing my du- 
ties as enumerator, I filled in more than 
100 farm schedules. Some of the farmers 
interrogated were men grown gray in the 
business, and all were persons of average 
intelligence, yet not one of them had even 
the simplest system of bookkeeping to 
which to refer, answers being invariably 
given from estimates or from memory. Tak- 
ing into account the various grades of in- 
tellect, the effects of imagination and en- 
vironment, and the different dispositions 
encountered, the results were remarkable. 

Memory served most men well when it 
came to threshing bills, for the double fact 
of having so’many bushels of this and so 
tmany bushels of that, and of having helped 
to pay for the work done, to keep the fig- 
ures in mind. Where hay and straw had 
been pressed the same rule followed; but 
when it came to the amount of small fruits 
or vegetables produced, the output of eggs 
and poultry, the average producer was all 
at sea. “‘We had berries enough for our 
own use,” he would say, ‘‘and our garden 
kept us pretty well supplied with vegeta- 
bles; but we didn’t raise any worth men- 
tioning.”” ‘“‘Have any berries to sell?’’ asks 
the enumerator. “Did we, Mary?” address- 
ing his wife, then, depending upon her an- 
swer, “I think we did sell a few, perhaps 
$7 or 8 worth, but not enough to amount 
to anything.’ ‘‘Suppose you had bought 
what you sold and consumed,” persists the 
enumerator, ‘‘what then?” ‘‘Oh,_ that’s 
another thing; we never take account of 
what we eat. I suppose if we had bought 
them all they would have cost perhaps $25.” 
“I think you said that you had a pretty 
good garden,” pursues the enumerator, 
calmly, “what was that worth to you?” 
“Oh, we didn’t sell anything out of that, 
we used it all.” ‘Yes, but did it ever strike 
you that things are worth as much to use 
as they are to sell?” ‘No, I never thought 
of it in that light before, but I guess you’re 
right; I shouldn’t wonder if we got $10 
avorth out of the garden last year—didn’t 
we, Mary?” Mary, having had most to do 
with the garden, answers briefly: ‘‘More 
than that.” “If you had had to buy it all,”’ 
puts in the stolid enumerator, ‘‘wouldn’t it 
have cost you $50?” “By George, I guess 
you’re right; half a farmer’s living comes 
from his garden, but we never think of it 
in that way, you know.” ) 

Soon it comes to the question of milk pro- 
duction. “How many gallons of milk did 
you produce last year?’”” The farmer stares 
aghast—‘How many gallons of milk?” he 
gasps, “why, man, how do I know?” “You 
ought to know; you have been keeping cows 
all your life, haven’t you?” “Yes, but we 
never measure our milk, we take what there 
is and never think of the exact quantity, 
that question is a poser.” “You know a 
good cow from a poor one,” suggests the 
questioner. ‘You are right I do.” ‘Well, 
then, how many quarts of milk ought an 
average farm cow to give a day for 365 
days?” “That's according to how well she’s 
fed.”” “I said an average cow.” “The aver- 
age cow won’t give a drop some days in the 
year.” “True, but during another part of 
the year she will give a good deal. Will the 
average cow produce 6 qts a day the year 
round?” “I don’t know.” ‘‘Will she pro- 
duce a gallon a day?” ‘“Let’s see, I guess 
she will.” So, a compromise, as it were is 
made and the enumerator proceeds to other 
questions equally as difficult to answer, all 
rendered so through the fact of the farmer 
knowing so little of his owa business. 

The matter of egg production presented 
more difficulty than one would suppose, 
estimates on the number of eggs annually 
produced by the average hen varying from, 
two to ten dozens. Out of the 100 odd farms 
enumerated, not to exceed a half-dozen 
poultry keepers had kept track of the actual 
mumber of eggs produced, and these showed 
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the capabilities of the ordinary biddy to be 
about 100 eggs annually. 

He would indeed be a strange business 
man who never kept any account of his 
transactions in buying and selling and the 
man who makes farming his business has 
as much need to follow business methods 
as any. “I haven’t time,” cries one farmer. 
Friend, could you not spare 15 minutes a 
day to the business end of your occupation? 
Ordinarily such time would be enough for 
all purposes. ‘“‘What good would it do me?” 
asks another. You would have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing by past experience where to 
direct your energies to the best advantage, 
how to avoid former mistakes and to regu- 
late your expenses according to your means, 
Strict business habits engender methodical 
thoughts and habits and promptness in 
financial transactions. In short, the book- 
keeping farmer is almost always up to date, 
thrifty and thoroughly reliable, and there 
is no reason why all farmers should not 
be like him. The lessons taught by the 
census are obvious. Every farmer in the 
country has been asked the same questions 
and the most of us have tripped over the 
same obstructions. The questions of the 
enumerator have set most of us to thinking; 
let us come up into the light and learn to 
know ourselves and our business thorough- 
ly long before the lessons of another census 
are to be recited. 





Grange Notes. 


NEW JERSEY. 

Burlington Co Pomona held its ‘annual 
county picnic at the fair grounds, Mt Hol- 
ly, Aug 2, with hundreds of farmers with 
their families in attendance. Addresses 
were made by Deputy J. N. Stiles of the 
county, State Lecturer G. L. Gillingham 
and National Master Jones, the latter hold- 
ing the audience as if spellbound for over 
an hour. The younger members enjoyed 
music and dancing in the evening. 

NEW YORK. 

Madison Pomona held its annual picnic 
Aug 8, about 3000 attending. State Secre- 
tary W. N. Giles of Skaneateles delivered 
one of the best addresses ever made be- 
fore a grange meeting in Madison Co. 





Tobacco Crop and Market. 
Maryland’s State Warehouse. 





The crop of 1899 is being put’ upon the 
Baltimore market. This crop is much 
above the average in quality ‘and will reach 
the average quantity. It was an early crop 
and became for the most part thoroughly 
ripe before being housed. A great deal of 
it went to ground leaves and was lost, 
there not being sufficient labor to save both 
the crop and the ground leaves, so the lat- 
ter were sacrificed to a great extent. 

This condition made a larger propor- 
tion of “seconds” (the leaves coming from 
the stalk after the ground leaves) than 
usual, and they are not as a rule of as good 
quality. The firm leaf portion of the crop 
is above the average as to quality, and 
fairly good prices have been received for 
that sold to date. In consequence of light 
seasons there is a large part of the crop 
yet to be sold, and the tendency of the mar- 
ket is downward. 

The Baltimore market, the only one we 
have, is controlled by about half a dozen 
buyers, and when the French contract is 
awarded, which takes the principal part 
of the firm leaf tobacco, the buyer or buy- 
ers who get this contract, have virtually 
a monopoly of the market. This condition 
is mainly due to the abominable and an- 
tiquated system of state inspections. The 
five state tobacco warehouses are located 
in Baltimore City, instead of being lotated 
in the tobacco growing sections of the 
state, and these are run by politicians, 
whose appointments are due rather for 
their political usefulness to the adminis- 
tration in power at the time than for any 


peculiar fitness for inspecting or judging 
the tobacco. The consequence is, all the 
tobacco is concentrated directly at the 


doors of the few buyers, who know it can- 
not be sent elsewhere, and who take ad- 
vantage of every condition, including im- 
perfect or faulty inspections, to keep down 
the price of desirable grades. 

This is a condition that has been patent 
for years to those who will look at it from 
an unbiased standpoint. It will continue 
as long as the state persists in standing be- 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word.. 
CIRCULATION, 80,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 
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- AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 














SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


| yy white winter seed rye noted for its pro- 
ductiveness both in grain and straw, awarded first 
= at several New York state and American Institute 
airs, also first at the Tennessee centennial, and at the 
Missouri, Vermont and Massachusetts state fairs; for il- 
lustration see Sept. 11, 1897, American ee Price 
$l per bushel. E L. CLARKSON, Tivoli, N. Y. 
ji: @et 4 King seed wheat, heavy yielding, red, 
—_, oe. hte sere 40 me per acre bay ore 
n. rite for description and prices. A. H. F 
MAN, Landisville, Pa. 4 4 
SFED Wheat—Gold Coin, hardy, vigorous, most pro- 
ductive of all. Sample prices. Circular free. FRANK 
L. NISSLEY, Landisville, Pa. 
see” “Gold Coin” seed wheat. Most productive. 21.10 
Ws bu. Bagsfree. J. D. NAUGHRIGHT, Naughright, 

















INSENG ts and seeds for sale. 
MUDGETT, Johnstown, Pa. 


Kv. seed winter oats. WM. FETTER, Jamestown, 
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MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 


OUR-spring market wagon. Three-spring market 
wagon. Pole and shafts. Allin goodorder. West- 
inghouse two-horse tread-power. WILLIAM DOUGALL, 
Alplaus, N. Y. 
ICYCLES $6 to 16. 10 days’ free trial. Guaranteed l 
year. No money in advance. BOX 153, Leeds, N. Y. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


D AUSTIN & CO, fruit, produce, calves, eggs and 
e poultry on commission. Oorrespondence solicited. 
326 Washington 8t., New York. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Sa sons with knowledge of farm 
stock and fair education; to work in an office; $45 
er month with advancement. Steady employment. 

ust be honest, reliable and with good recommendations. 

Branch offices of the association are being established in 

each state. Apply at once, fing full particulars. THE 

VETERINAR CIENCE ASSOCIATION, London, Can. 


ILL feed—Bran, middlings, giuten, hominy feed. Red 
Dog flour—mixed feed. Uarlot buyers write for 
quotations. W. J. ARMSTRONG CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


1 Ring-doves, ( Laughing turtle,) beautiful pets, $2.00 
pair. BONNEVENTURE CULP, Greenville, Lis. 


eee WEAVER, Attorney, Washing- 
on. 


Spent $10; Received $70. 


The American Agriculturist paid me bet- 
ter than any other paper I have used. I 
advertised in the Farmers’ Exchange col- 
umn and from $10 invested received about 
$70 worth of orders, which I consider good. 
[E. B. Jones, North Hartland, Vt. 


























tween the grower and the‘buyer. It is non- 
sense to say, as is said, that the law of 
supply and demand controls the sales of 
our tobacco. If that were so, we ought to 
receive very much better prices; as the de- 
mand for several years past has taken 
comparatively all the tobacco sent to mar- 
ket, good, bad and indifferent. 

The crop of this year is nearly a month 
later, but is looking well at this time, an@ 
with continued favorable conditions will 
make a good crop as to quality and qaunti- 
ty.—[S. Cox, Jr. 


The Porto Rico Leaf Trade. 


“The recently enacted tariff of 5%4c on 
leaf imported into the United States from 
Porto Rico, instead of 35c on all classes 
of leaf except wrappers, as formerly, has 
had the effect of greatly stimulating the 
demand in the United States for tobacco 
from that island,’ says the Canadian Ci- 
gar and Tobacco Journal. “The result is 
a stiffening of prices and almost a cessa- 
sion of the canvass for orders for Porto 
Rican tobacco in Canada, the market in the 
states affording a much larger outlet for 
this leaf.” During last May and June, 
there was imported into the United States 











from Porto Rico 13,114 lbs. wrapper leaf, 
649,406 lbs other leaf and 7878 lbs cigars. 


Tobacco Notes. 


Imports of leaf tobacco from Cuba for 
the year ending June 30, 1890, were 11,409,000 
lbs; the year before 7,826,000 lbs were im- 
ported. From Holland imports (mostly 
wrapper leaf) were 5,101,000 and 3,807,000 lbs 
respectively. 

PENNSYLVANIA—The tobacco section of 
Tioga Co includes the valleys of Tioga and 
Cowanesque rivers and Crooked creek val- 
ley. Plants were backward last spring and 
transplanting was late. If weather con- 
tinues dry it will injure the crop badly in 
quality and quantity. Even if rains fall 
soon, writes G. W. Dickinson, Aug 7, the 
yield per acre will be less than in ’99, ai- 
though many fields on low ground are 
looking finely. 


FiLoripa—The crop is much reduced this 
year on account of low prices generally ob- 
tained last season, the fault being with 
local buyers here who discouraged tobac- 
co growers in every way possible and gave 
only about 10c for filler tobacco; of the Cu- 
ban variety. Sumatra is rarely grown here 
now, except under shade and sells for from 
17 to 45c. Only the large farmers grow 
Sumatra tobacco. The tobacco crop. this 
year, while reduced’ one-third compared 
with last year, is remarkably good. The 
crop is now housed and about all tied up 
ready for market; in fact, a great deal of 
it is already sold and is bringing a satis- 
factory price. There are some buyers from 
Chicago and New York, who are offering 
better prices than local dealers. Prices 
paid are generaily 15 to 45c.——Four-fifths 
of the Sumatra crop was housed Aug 3, 
and a part of it cured enough to box. Col- 
ors of leaves are light and the texture 
very desirable. An active demand at an 
early date is expected for that part of the 
crop not already sold in advance at 25c 
p Ib, pole cured.——-Duval Co has only 4 
a this year, which is harvested. 
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Plant lice and aphis, which were so abun- 
dant during the early part of the season, 
left suddenly without doing as much dam- 
age as anticipated. Still many apples on 
the lower limbs of large trees will not be of 
good quaiity. From the effects of the lice 
and of 210 per cent mixture of kerosene oil 
and water, which was used to kill them, 
a young apple orchard is badly damaged 
and many of the trees will be pulled up and 
new ones set out. As little as 10 per cent 
of kerosene has proved injurious to young 
wood and foliage. Some trees were hurt 
worse than others which shows that the 
kerosene and water pump does not work 
evenly. Whale oil soap has proved much 
safer and as effective. 

The pear pyslla is less injurious than for 
several year although present in large num- 
bers in the spring. The trees are bearing 
a nice crop of fruit of good quality. Sixty 
‘Aujon and 30 Bose top worked on Kieffer 
and very heavily loaded, the pears averag- 
ing about 6 in apart. There are plenty 
of the pysilla adults on the trees and a late 
brood is expected. Last year this came 
after the pears were picked and was the 
worst of any. Reports received by American 
Agriculturist from some western New York 
pear growers. who have been troubled with 
this pest for several years indicate that it 
is not as injurous as formerly, and one large 
grower says they have entirely left him. 

A large block of Weatland peac trees 
set two.years ago ture bearing a few 
peaches, while a corresponding block of 
Early Rivers higher up the hill have none. 
Both set an equal number of fruit buds. 
The Wheatland bears out the claims made 
for it of hardiness in bud and early bear- 
ing. The peaches are borne on the inside of 
the trees and, although densely shaded by 
the foliage and young growth, are large and 
of fine color and appearance. 

The old strawberry beds have been plowed 
up, thoroughly harrowed and _ cultivated 
and sowed with crimson clover. The ex- 
tremely dry weather prevents rapid ger- 
mination and growth. It is expected that 
this will so renovate the land that it can 
be set to strawberries again next spring. 
In the fertilizer tests on strawberries those 
plots which receiyed nitrate of soda were 
noticeable for the looseness and mellowness 
of the soil and its moister condition. But 


_owing to dry weather and flies. 


little difference has yet been noticed in the 
growth of the young plants, although on 
Japanese plum trees those receiving nitrate 
show a somewhat stronger growth and 
darker ‘foliage. 

The growth of all hardwooded plants and 
trees was effectually checked by the cold 
snap of the first week in Aug when the 
temperature reached 40 deg on two nights. 
The growth has been very satisfactory. 
Uniess followed by a wet, warm autumn, 





the wood sifould ripen in fine shape. Fruit 
buds are well set for another year. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Losses by Fire—Lightning struck the 


barn of J. W. Thompson, near Smyrna, 
Lancaster Co, Aug 6, destroying it. The 
loss included 700 bu of wheat, 500 bu of oats 
and 77 tons of hay. On Aug 7 the barn and 
crops of D. M. Engler of Rowena were 
burned, with a loss of $5000. The barn on 
the farm of Dr E. H. Doan of Newtown, 
Bucks Co, was burned on the same day, 
the fire supposed to have been of incendiary 
origin. 


Damage by Storm—Columbia Co suffered 
from. two severe electrical storms the night 
of Aug 6. At Savidge Hiil many houses 
and barns were unroofed and crops badly 
damaged. At Berwick buildings were un- 
roofed, trees uprooted and crops, particu- 
larly corn, ruined. Corn suffered severely 
from hail at Mifflinville-——Chester Co also 
suffered from a severe storm Aug 6. At 
Unionville the barn of Fred Webb was 
struck by lightning and burned, large crops 
of wheat, oats and hay, together with farm 
machinery being lost. A large tobacco 
warehouse was destroyed in Honeybrook. 
In many parts of the county apple orchards 
suffered severely, while acres of corn were 
blown flat. 


Ferdinand, Erie Co, Aug 13—Pastures be- 
coming dry and cows shrinking in milk, 
Corn is 
looking well. Apples quite plentiful. Brooks 
are drying up. Early potatoes a light crop. 
Oats a good crop. Price for cheese better 
than last year. Butter about 17 to 18c. 


Freehold, Warren. Co, Aug 13—Rain need- 
ed badly. Oats are turning rapidly and 
many have been cut. String beans rusted 
badly. Corn in fine condition, tasseling and 
silking. Indications are favorable for a 
good yield of clover seed this fall. Early 
potatoes good. Butter 16 to 17c per lb, eggs 
15 to 17c p dz. Berries small and very poor. 
Elihu Kingsley has added to the appear- 
ance of his farm by raising his barn and 
putting in underground stables. C. Price, 
M. Clark and Elihu Kingsley have leased 
their farms to the oil company. It is ex- 
pected that the drillers will begin opera- 
tions at once. The well on Mr Wilson’s 
farm was shot last week and gives a fair 
show of oil. 


Falls, Wyoming Co, Aug 14—The red 
raspberry crop was a large one. William 
Swartwood of this. place picked 3 bu at one 
picking and Silas Decker nearly as many, 
while others picked smaller quantities, mak- 
ing it almost impossible to get pickers 
enough to gather the crop. Corn appears 
to be growing finely and yet the drouth 
is so severe that without plenty of rain 
soon the ears cannot fill. Hay is a very 
light crop. Oats and rye are good crops 
and were harvested in fine condition. Ap- 
ples, pears and plums are full crops. The 
milk condensers and the canning factory at 
Clark’s Summit are now finished. Patrons 
of the condensery who have taken stock in 
the condensery and have agreed to. furnish 
cows, are now called upon to fulfill that 
promise. The stockholders are all farmers; 
it is a farmers’ condensery and has some of 
the, best men in the surrounding country 
as directors. Tomatoes are bringing $1 a 
basket in Scranton, potatoes 60c p bu. 


Brookfield and Westfield, Tioga Co— 


The hay crop is housed; no stock this year. 
It is about one-third of a full crop. Soused 
corn is small. Oats are short in straw with 
light grain straw rusted some. Buckwheat 
is very short in straw. Millet looks well. 
Potatoes have good sized veins, but only 
a few small potatoes in the hill. Garden 
truck is almost a failure. Apples dropping. 
Pears and plums are scarce. Tobacco is do- 


ing fairly well, considering the dry weath- 
It is 10 days behind last year at this 


er. 
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time, but will _be a good crop if frost 
doesn’t come before the middle of Sept. But- 
ter is bringing 20 to 22c per lb, cheese 9%c 
at the factory and retails at 15c at the 
grocery stores. Cattle are bringing about 
the same price they did a year ago. Spring 
lambs bring 5c 1 w. Wells and springs are 
very low, some entirely dry. Pastures are 
very short. Planted corn will be poorly 
eared without rain very soon. The honey 
crop will be a short one. 


NEW JERSEY. 


To Save the Forests—The Vineland 


Farmers’. club has enlisted in the war for 
the preservation of N J forests. At a re- 
cent meeting Messrs Sheppard, Onthank 
and Powell were chosen a committee to pre- 
sent the matter before the state board of ag- 
ri and through that to the state legislature. 
At this meeting a committee, appointed in 
Feb to gather facts about the forests of 
south Jersey, made a report that was an 
eye-opener to many members. It showed 
an enormous destruction of forests in Cum- 
berland, Cape May, Salem, Atlantic and 
Gloucester counties. This committee rec- 
ommended the following relief for this state 
of things: A crusade of education on the 
subject for our school children; a warden 
system for immediate protection in every 
township. 


Cumberland Co Cranberries—From what 


I have seen and heard I think that the cran- 
berry crop in this neighborhood will be 
about the same as last year. Young vines 
look promising, while old vines blossomed 
and promised to make a gvod crop. How- 
ever, the hot sun burned them and wil 
materially affect the crop.—{L. M. Cham- 
pion. 


Vineland, Cumberland Co, Aug 13—Sweet 
potatoes have grown well this year, bunt 
stem rot has caused a poor stand, probably 
averaging 70 to 80 per cent. of a fuli stand. 
Bartlett pears are being shipped and are 
bringing from $2 to 2 50 p bbl in New 
York. There is a large crop. Nearly ev- 
erything the farmer of this section Has 
had to sell thus far has brought low prices. 
Showers have been quite well distributed 
this summer, but have been insufficient to 
make a hay crop. Vineland farmers, how- 
ever, secured a good crop cf crimson clover 
early in the season. Milk retails in Vine- 
land at the same price as formerly; in 
Bridgeton and Millville the price has been 
raised. Cows are high priced. 
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We Make Our Own 


Steel, Rods, and Wire used in Page Fences; 
Cut down the p-ices, and can furnish promptly. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 
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Cheaper than wood. Special Prices to Churches and (em- 
eteries, Strong, Durable and Cheap, Ca‘ Free. 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO. Box B. Winchester, Indiana, 


sazaay SPECIAL PRICES 122. 








Guaranteed. 

«.. and Oombination Beam, 
f oD SCALE CO., 

= 2 —- y 105 Central St. 

Catalog Free. Write now. BINCHAMTON,N.Y. 


FOR SALE. 


Second-hand and New Engines, Boilers, Heaters and 
Pamps; wood and iron-working machinery of all kinds. 
3000 second-hand Pulleys, and 10,000 feet of Shafting, all 
sizes. 2 carloads of Steam Pipe, second-hand. We make a 
speciaity of Saw and Planing Mill Machinery. Just re- 
ceived a carload of Rubber Belting. 1000 new Thresher 
Belts. All goods guaranteed as represented. Take In- 
terurban Car. HARRIS MACHINERY CO., 1008 
Washington Ave., S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Jamestown, Suffolk Co, Aug 13—Harvést- 
ing is over. Wheat, hay and oats ate aver- 
age crops. Corn is looking fine. Potatoes 
have the blight, and many fields are a to- 
tal failure. Boarding houses are full and 
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this beautiful little village has a large pop-. 
Manager James -Mc-, 


ulation of strangers. 
Dermott Of the P. H. Butler farm has an 
immense new barn nearly completed. It 
will be a splendid building and equipped 
with all modern appliances. It is 120 by 100 
ft. Farmers and fishermen at a public meet- 
ing notified all political parties that they 
will support no man who has been un- 
friendly to their interests. C. M. Smith is 
mentioned for the assembly. He is a 
farmer. f 

Warsaw, Wyoming Co, Aug 14—The first 
of July brought rain, which freshened vege- 
tation some, but was not soon enough to 
prevent apples from dropping badly. The 
apple crop will not.be large in Warsaw, 
Wethersfield and Gainesville. Many farm- 
ers have no apples for their own use. Hay, 
oats and other grains are a half crop. Early 
potato crop is light; they are 75c p bu. Hay 
$12 to 15 p ton, butter 16c, cheese llc. 


Java, Wyoming Co, Aug 14—July was 
very moist and haying was retarded.. Al- 
falfa cut the second time. 
wheat secured: Oats light and very. grassy. 
Pastures much improved. Potatoes;-beans 
and corn doing fine. 
fair. Large crops of wild berriés to be had 


for the picking. This has been a good seéa-: 


son for raising poultry. Some are plowing 
for wheat. 
prosperity is apparent. Two large droves 
of fat cattle went’recently. Veals 6c pl w, 
hogs 5c, lambs 5c, eggs 13c p dz, butter 20c 
per lb, cheese 9c. There -will be . fodder 
enough in this section to winter stock. _ 
Lagrange, Dutchess,Co, Aug 13—A. se- 
vere drouth is materially affecting the corn 
crop, as it is just setting.: Pastures. are 
very light and dairymen feeding. liberally. 
Fruit crop not an average ‘one. Farmers 
waltting for rain before doing fall plewing. 
The whistle of the steam thresher is again 
heard, and the rye, wheat and.eats crops 
are turning out well. Some are pressing 
their new rye straw for N Y market. 


Richland, Oswego Co, Aug 13—Strawber- 
ries were a very light crop, but quality was 
good and satisfactory. Owing to dry 
weather, during May and June, the hay crop 
was very light. Some farmers report a 
full crop, but generally it is reported at 
one-half to two-thirds the usual crop. Oats 
are generally short, but a good yield of 
grain is expected and corn will be better 
than an average crop. Potatoes are in 
some cases affected with blight, but more 
than an average crop will be secured. 


Pawling, Dutchess Co, Aug 13—The 
amount of hay cut is about two-thirds that 
of last year. The oat crop is unusually 
good, free from -rust and well filled. Re- 
cent dry weather caused a marked fall- 
ing off in the supply of milk. The three 
factories located here are running short. 
To keep up their usual amount many farm- 
ers are feeding grain quite as freely as in 
midwinter. Indications favor good apple, 
potato and corn crops.- 

Great Valley, Cattaragus Co, Aug 13— 
There has been plenty of rain in this town. 
Mr Waggoner of Limestone, who owns one 
of the largest hay farms in the county, 
has a large crop. The crop of the county 
is about 85 per cent. Corn looks well, and 
farmers do not seem inclined to sacrifice 
their stock. Patatoes are rusting badly, 
and early ones are unsatisfactory. Apples 
are badly thinned and very small from 
drouth. Walrath Bros do not think they 
will start their evaporators. 


Harpersfield, Delaware Co, Aug 14—Pas- 
tures are very short and cows are shrink- 
ing in milk to a great extent. Potatoes 
will be a very light crop in this vicinity. 
Oats are good. Haying all.done with about 
half a.crop. .Corn.does not seem to be ear- 
ing very well. Water is very low and many 
have to draw from the creeks. Cattle can 
sGarcely get the water needed. Oat harvest 
is well under way. R. G. Nichols, a pros- 
perous farmer, has bought a new reaper. 
Hay is worth from $12 to 15 per ton, but- 
ter l7c, eggs 14 to 15c. Apples will be a 
light crop and of poor quality. Farmers 

- 


A good crop of. 


Apples thin, large and 


A general air of thrift and’ 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


have begun to feed sowed corn to their 
cows. Buckwheat promises to be a good 
erop if. the drouth does. not hold too long. 
Some pieces have been hurt by recent frost, 
and have turned red. Horses are high, as 
well as cows. Cabbage a light crop. In 
fact all garden truck is short. 

Lexington, Greene Co, Aug 15—Springs 
and streams are lower than they have been 
in 35 years. Pastures are drying up .and 
cows falling off in’ milk at least a third. 
Potatoes and corn, so promising three 
weeks ago, are nearly ruined. Potatoes are 
ripening up half°-grown, and the crop must 
be very light. The forest worm has had its 
day; the cocoons are dead. 


Nichols, Tioga Co, Aug 13—Cyrus F. Bow- 
en, who built and kept the Commercial ho- 
tel at Nichols, died July 29th. The hay crop 
in this section is very light. Drouth dried 
up pasture lands and quite a shrinkage in 
milk has resulted. Buckwheat is up and 
looking well. Some are threshing and the 
yield is fair. The apple crop is not very 
good as the drouth caused many to drop. 
Some apple trees look as though they were 
struck with blight. Grapes will be abun- 
dant. Potatoes are looking very well. Early 
potatoes are not yielding well. 

Peekskill, Westchester Co, Aug 14—In 
spite of a heavy rain on the night of Aug 


6 the ground is rapidly. drying out. Pastures 
are almost entirely dried up. Corn prom- 


ises to be a fair crop. Early potatoes are | 
‘turning out only moderately well 


on ac- 
count of early drouth. Some fall plowing 
is being done. Many farmers are now busy 
with summer. boarders. 

Constable, Franklin Co, Aug 14—Haying 
nearly finished; a blight crop this year, 
about three-quarters of last season’s crop. 
A little harvesting done. The grain crop as 
a general thing is looking well. There will 
be more apples in town than there were last 
year, but they will not be a large crop. 
Hops are doing well... Cows -have shrunk 
in. milk. Flies are bad on cows. The Fay 
butter. factory has been rebuilt. and is now 
running. Butter ‘here is 20c°'p. 1b. 

North Norwich, Chenango Go, Aug 14— 
Oats are 75 to 80 per cent of a full crop, po- 
tatoes 70 to 80,. field corn 95 to 100, sown 
corn 50 to 100. Straw mostly short but 
thick. Milk at stations 90c p. 100. 

Naples, Ontario Co,, Aug 13—July rains 
revived torn, potatoes and grass, but anoth- 
er drouth has again set them back. Rasp- 
berries were good and brought good prices. 
Grapes, the main crop here, are very fine, 
were never better. Early varieties are al- 
ready coloring. The bulk of the crop will 
go to Boston. Butter supply short because 
of short pasturage. 


Ontario, Wayne Co, Aug 14—Continued 
dry weather is affecting crops and fruit. 
Late potatoes are looking bad, having come 
up poorly. Wheat will not be more than 
half a crop. Oats will be about two-thirds 
of a crop. Barley will yield much better 
than was expected. The acreage of beans 
planted is much in excess of last season, 
and they look well, although the present 
dry weather may affect the late ones. Some 
lambs have been sold for $4 per head, but 
feed is so poor they are:-slow in reaching 
a condition to be handled. It is adinitted 
by all that the apple crop is much less 
along the lake than last year’s, but as one 
moves south it is found to be heavier than 
last year and of excellent quality. Some 
barreled fruit is ‘reported sold at $1.50 per 
bbl. Bwaporators have bought some for 30c 
per hundred. Some good judges place the 
crop at two-thirds of a full one. Many new 
evaporators are being built and some old 
ones enlarged. Berries proved a short crop 
and acreage of blackberries much reduced 
on account of low price last séason. Peach 
trees are heavily loaded. 

Port Burwell, Elgin Co, Aug 13—The hum 


of the threshing machine is heard once 
more. The wheat crop is pretty fair, turn- 
ing out 20 to 25 bu per acre on most farms. 
Oats will. be a short crop; .in. some. places 
they are struck with the. rust with short 
straw. Barley is almost a failure around 
here,. owing to the great hail storm that 
passed over this section a few. weeks ago. 
Corn will be about half a crop, owing . to 
cold nights and the hail storm. Potatoes 
and other root crops promise well. Apples 
that were not hurt by the hail storm will 
be a good crop, but the hail. damaged them 
in some parts so badly as to render them 





unfit for selling purposes. There will -be 
some peaches, -pears and plums, but not 
an over supply. There are about 80 per- 
sons stopping at this famous summer re- 
sort, some from the U S. The exaporator 
scheme has fallen through for the present. 
Butter is worth 23 to 25¢e p Ib, eggs 12%c p 
dz. No new wheat offered yet. The weath- 
er was the hottest ever known around 
here during last week. 


Hartford, Washington Co, Aug 13—This 


has been a good season for hay and grain. 
Hay is a much better crop than last year 
and of very fine quality. Some are drawing 
to Glens Falls, getting $13 p ton. Not much 
old hay on the market. Oats are a fine 
crop; those who secured their crops before 
Aug 8 will have a fine lot of grain. Corn 
is very promising at present. Recent rains 
will help fall feed. Cows have been doing 
well this season. Cheese factories have 
been doing well. Young stock is looking 
well; there has been good feed in pastures 
and where they have plenty of good wa- 
ter they have gained rapidly. 


The New York Apple Crop continues to 


promise well and growers are looking for 
a heavy yield. Some newspaper reports 
published last week to the effect that or- 
chards have deteriorated rapidly were 
greatly exaggerated. Our advices early this 
week point to a condition perhaps not quite 
so brilliant in some parts of the state as 
a month ago, but very encouraging as a 
whole. J. C. Meyers of Wayne Co writes, 
apples looking fine in that heavy producing 
section, orchardists sprayed well in the 
spring and sure of at least two-thirds of a 
full crop. T. C. Maxwell & Bro, fruit grow- 
ers at Geneva, say apples have dropped in 
some sections more than normal. Secretary 
John Hall of the Western N Y hort soc 
writes the damage by forest worms will 
probably not exceed 5 per cent, and that 
thereshas been no severe dropping of apples, 
although: heavy winds may blow off fruit 
about time of ripening. P. J: Smith of the 
Hudson valley, reports good prospects. 


The Autumn Elections are not far in the 
distance and great interest is being mani- 
fested in the various candidates and possi- 
bilities. Several names have been men- 
tioned for governor and the farmers’ cause 
should be well represented at caucus, pri- 
mary, ccunty and state convention. The 
selection ‘of governor is highly important, 
as among other duties he will have this fall 
is the appointment of the next commission- 
er of agriculture. There must be-no shirk- 
ing of duty to the farmers here. Payne and 
Wadsworth were open and aggressive — op- 
ponents of the Grout oleo bill in congress, 
and Wadsworth was the representative of 
the great state of-New York who introduced 
the substitute measure which would take 
the life out of the fight against the spuri- 
ous dairy preduct. He should be turned 
down in no uncertain manner by all hav- 
ing at heart the true welfare of ‘agricul- 
ture. The man to be named for governor 
should possess the breadth and sterling in- 
tegrity that the position in conserving the 
farmers’ interests demands. The farmers 
united could overturn the machine politi- 
cians of New York, and must assert their 
privileges and their rights in the selection 
of law-makers and executive. 


The Eastern N Y Hort Soc report of the 
fourth annual meeting in N Y last winter 
has been received of Sec Chas H. Royce, 
Rhinecliff. It contains the usual proceed- 
ings, business, address and discussions. 


The Hop Movement and Market. 








WATERVILLE, Oneida Co, N Y—The first 
hops sold of the ‘00 crop were five bales 
of the Shield’s growth of Palmer Seedlings 
and the W. A. Cleveland growth of West 
Seedlings, the latter at 18c. 

Utica, Oneida Co, N Y—The general opin- 
ion among. growers is that the yield of 
hops will be below the average, but that 
the quality will be good. A hopeful feeling 
exists and*the impression prevails that 
prices will be higher than for several sea- 
sons _ and ought to range from 15 to 20c. 
Many growers are inclined to hold for these 
figures. 

During week ending Aug 11, 24 bales of 
hops were shipped from Cobleskill, N Y. 

At New York, there is -a. slightly in- 
creased inquiry for ’99 hops, but orders are 
small. Prices are firm, but unchanged: and 








the supply light. 
crop conditions are reported. 


Quotations at New York city are as fol- 


No important changes fh 


ldws:' N Y state and Pacific coast; crop of 
*99, ch 13@14c p lb, prime 11%@12c, medium 
8@10c, common 7@&c, crop of ’98 5@8c, olds 
2@5ic, German crop of ’99 35@40c. 

Hop Notes. 


Acreage of hops in this part of the coun- 
try only half that of last year. Many yards 
have been plowed up and I think will not 
be replanted. Tops and vines of those cul- 
tivated are looking well and free from lice. 
Some kind of a grub worm is working all 
through this country and the worst ever 
known. It first attacked potatoes, later 
other vegetation including hops. They are 
in the vines about one inch below. the 
ground and if something cannot be done 
I fear they will destroy most of the hops 
here.—[C., King Co, Wash. 

Yusa Co, Cal—Hops are in fair condition 
and promise at least an average crop. 





Cheese at Utica. 

At Utica, N Y, Aug 13—The hot spell was 
broken Sunday, and that night and Mon- 
day a steady rain fell on the parched land, 
doing a world of good. Last week’s heat 
increased heavily. the shrinkage of- milk. 
In some quarters it is said to-have shrunk 
35 per cent from the flush, but on an aver- 
age it is believed to. be only about 25 per 
cent. ‘There was considerable doubt among 
cheese buyers as to what the price should 
be this week.. As quotations show, it was 
a question whether 10c or 10%c should be 
the ruling price on large cheese, but. the 
lower price won the day. This is %c ad- 
vance over last week and it is believed 
that this is enough for cheese that has to 
go to N Y. 

Transactions were as follows: Large col- 
ored 2615 bxs at 10c, 2560 at 10%c; large 
white, 580 at 10c, 315 at 10%c; small white, 
280 at 10c; 800 at 10%c, 190 at. 10%4c;. small 
colored, 1910 at 10%c, 410 at 10%c; total, 
9660 bxs, against 9592 last year and 7018 the 
year before. 

‘Sales on the curb were 1000 bxs large at 
10%c and 500 small at 10%c. Sales of cream- 
ery butter, 23 pkgs at 20c and 120 at 21c. 

At Ogdensburg, 1320 boxes offered, 10%c 
bid, later sales on street at 105éc- 

The Milk Market. 
At New York, the exchange price is 244c 


p qt. The average paid for: the surplus 
has-been $1.29 p 40 qt can. 

Receipts by rail and other.sources in 40-qt 
cans for week ended Aug -11 were as fol- 
lows: 





Fluid Con- 

milk Cr’m d’ns’d 

Del, Lack & Woesericesecs 20,900a - 800 a 
(Pe en eee 30,719. 1,673 298 
N Y,Cent (Harlem) ..... 7,098 98 240 
N Y Cent (long haul)... 21,9000 1,025 — 
CIGRIAG. ~ cine cre dthned'es 35.60% 32,288 2,557 a 
WERE BOTS . pa cdiites ven tere 10,747 _ 1,596 139 
TRUCE, <5 odio ps ccne 12,869 213 455 
ee eee eee ree 2,850 — -- 
Wew BTAVEN occccciscccoce 7,200 — — 
pe ee |, eee 13,967 608 — 
Other SOUTCEB . 2.2% .60cee0- 10,325 . 215 —_ 
Total receipts ...06..<s 170,863 8,785 1,132 
oe Se a ee 169,297 8,163 990 
Daily average ......... 24,409 1,255 162 


a In addition 25,350 qts bottled milk. 
b In addition 54,950 qts bottled milk. 





At Buffalo, cattle in about usual supply 


and fairly active at fully recent prices. On 
Monday of this week receipts were 160 cars. 
Shipping steers $5 25@5°80; stockers and 
feeders 3 50@4 40, veal calves 6 25@6 75. 
Hogs steady, receipts Monday.of this. week 
70 double decks. Pigs 5 70, Yorkers 5_55@ 
5 60, mediums 5 50@5 55, heavy 5 40. Sheep 
market quiet, prices firm. On Monday of 
this week 20 cars came in. Lambs 5 75@ 
6 25, sheep continue at 4 25@4 85. 

At Syracuse, cmy butter 20@2ic, p Ib, 
dairy 16@20c, full cream cheese 16@20c, eggs 
14c p dz, live chickens 8@9c p Ib, broilers 
13@15c d w. Potatoes 40@45c p bu, cabbage 
$3@4 p 100, apples 40@50c p bu, blackber- 
ries 5@6c p. qt, red raspberries 12c, sweet 
corn 5@6c p dz, tomatoes 1 p bu, watermel- 
ons 20c each, Clapp’s Favorite pears 1p bu. 
State corn 65c p bu, No 2 white cats 30c, 
bran 16'p ton, middlings 18, hay 17@19. 





American Agriculturist is a household 
companion. I have read it for 50 years or 
more.—{A. R. Frost, New York. 
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The business man of Aimérica is the most 
energetic, progressive and successful of any 
in the world. He accomplishes more in a 
shorter time, does his work better, and is 
capable of grasping larger problems than 
any other. Looking after his interests in 
Omaha, Kansas City, St Louis, or Minne- 
apolis one day, business demands his pres- 
ence in Buffalo, New York or Boston with- 
out delay. To get there with the least ex- 
penditure of time and money and as little 
discomfort as possible is the problem. The 
trains must be rapid, the cars well equipped 
and well cared for, the road-bed well bal- 
lasted, so as to reduce to the minimum car 
motion and danger from accident. If to all 
this can be added a beautiful and rich coun- 
try through which. the trains run, condi- 
tions are about ideal, and in supplying this 
need is where modern railroads are of great- 
est benefits to commercial interests, 

Any one of half a dozen lines will take 
tHe traveler from the west to Chicago. 
Thence to Buffalo and all points east no 
road meets the above requirements more 
fully than the Nickel Plate. Three splendid 
express trains daily leave the Van Buren 
street station and with few stops land the 
passenger in Buffalo or at any of the princi- 
pal intervening cities. Should he desire.to 
go further east, through cars are switched 
to the trains of the great eastern trunk 
lines. Rochester, Syracuse, Albany, New 
York or Boston are reached without change 
of cars as Quickly as it is possible for a 
train to make the trip. And not only is 
the time the shortest, but everything con- 
nected with the trip speaks of up-to-date 
railroad service. The trains are vestibuled 
and carry baggage and first-class day 
coaches, dining, sleeping and parlor cars. 
The coaches are long and heavy with the 
smallest possible amount of motion. Every 
luxury Known to the railroad public is sup- 

lied. 

. No.excess fares are charged on arty of the 
trains on the Nickel Plate road. The road 
runs through a rich and varied agricul- 
tural section. After getting out of Chicago 
and Illinois, the exceedingly level and fer- 








tile fields of northern Indiana will interest 
anyone. Here .the great corn and hay crops 
for which the state is noted are seen at 
their best. Further east the famous oil 
region cf northeastern Indiana and northern 
Ohio, where the traveler sees “tali derricks 
all around him rise,” remind him of the 
untold wealth under the surface, while fine 
herds of. horses, cattle and sheep testify 
to t e prosperity of the farmer. East of 
Cleveland and almost reaching to Buffalo 
are great vineyards which exceed in area 
and rival in quality of product the famous 
grape-producing portions ofthe Rhine and 
Rhone valleys. 

But -it-is not only for the business man 
that the Nickel Plate iseadmirably- adapted, 
The tourist and pleasure seeker will: be more 
than satisfied with this route? If he has 
leisure he can stop and investigate the oil 
wells, getting off at Fostoria, Ohio. 

The second :largest dry Cock in America 
is at Lorain, Ohio, a station 26 miles west 
of Cleveland. In Cl veland, the splendid 
tomb of President Garfield and beautiful 
Euclid avenue, one of the finest streets in 
the world, are well worth a visit. Arriving 
at Buffalo, Niagara Falls are within half 
an hour’s ride, and the Thousand islands 
can be easily reached by boat. Connections 
are made with trains for the Adirondacks, 
Saratoga, Berkshire hills, historic Green- 
field, White mountains, Bar Harbor and 
Boston, as well as. the Catskills, and all 
Hudson river and Atlantic coast points. If 
the passenger for New York so desires he 
can go down the Hudson by steamer by 
making his wants known to the conductor 
before reaching Albany. Special stop-over 
and excursion tickets are sold during the 
summer season, so that for many people it 
is more comfortable and cheaper to spend 
the hot months near the lakes, in the moun- 
tains, and at the seashore than to remain 
at home. 

All dining cars on the Nickel Plate road 
serve the popular American club meals, 
ranging in prices from 35c to $1 each. 

General Agent J, Y. Calahan, 111 Adams 
street, Chicago; or B. F. Horner, Cleveland, 
Ohio, general passenger agent, will gladly 
furnish time tables, folders or any desired 
information upon application- 
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THE GRAIN TRADE, 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 
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THE LATEST MARKETS 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 






































Wheat Corn Oats Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Cash orspot |- 

a 1900 | 1899 | 1900 | | i899 1900 | 1899 1900! 1899) 1900) 1899) 1900| 1899 
CGhicago.........-| 7 | .6934| .33%4) aK “2114; 20% Chicago, P 100 lbs . -|$6.00 $6.10) $5.40 $4.55) $4.50 $5.10 
New York........ B1y,) .76 "4314| 3654) .2644) .27 > aes 75] 5.90) 5.75) 5.10) 4.85) 5.25 
Boston 2. crccecees _ — 4854) .41b9/ .31 31 SO ee ea 590 5.75 5.70) 4.95) 4.75) 5.25 
Toledo ......++-] .7734| .T1%4| 404g] 3344] .22%4| 20% Kansas City......... 5.75] 5.80| 5.30] 4.65) 4.40] 4.85 
St Louis.... .3...]-.72 | .72 | STd_] 3049} .21%) .21 Pittesbarg ....-......- 5.75] 5.75} 5.65! 5.00) 4.65] 4.85 

is. -74%| .70%4] 3849] .29 24 -23 P Fg eon eg te we 
on ag aah ‘2 ‘30%, 53%| .44%| — | — At Chicago, cattle salesmen have had lit- 

: - . tle cause for complaint, the market ruling 
Wheat has shown rather : , 
At Chicago, active, strong and frequently a shade high- 


much of the time averaging 
higher, the contract grade 
for Sept delivery working up to a level 
rather better than 76c p bu. Crop condi- 
tions at home and abroad have formed the 
dominating factor. As harvesters get into 
the wheat fields in the northwest they are 
learning definitely the serious damage, as 
shown in our columns from week to week. 

The foreign advices have had more to 
about less favorable wheat crop con- 


more character, 
strong to 1@2c 


say 
ditions. This particularly true of the U 
K where weather has been poor and all 


France which has sent out revised estimates 
indicating that instead of being an ex- 
porter this year that country may be 
obliged to import considerable quantities 
of wheat and flour. With foreign markets 
stronger, the local trade has slightly re- 
flected these conditions. The bearish fac- 
tors include the continued liberal receipts 
of new wheat at western and middle cen- 
ters, accumulation and indifferent exports 
of wheat and flour. The world’s supply of 
breadstuffs Aug 1 is said to show no par- 
ticular difference from that of a month 
earlier, but 5@10 per cent better than a 
ear ago. India advices point to a decided 
improvement in crop conditions during the 
early part of Aug. 

Corn has shown considerable strength, 
working up 2c p bu to figures around 39 
@39%c for Sept and 39@40c for No 2 in 
store. Uncertainty regarding the condition 
of the crop, particularly west of the Mis- 
sissippi river, proved the pivot around 
which prices’. circled. A good many 
individual reports have been received of 
further damage through hot dry weather, 
particularly in Kan and Neb, and here and 
there in Mo and Ia. Advices of this char- 
acter are the signal for support on the part 
of speculators who are so fickle in their at- 
titude that the advent of rainfall tends to 
place them at least temporary on the sell- 
ing side. So far as the movement of old 
corn is concerned this is liberal but has lit- 
tle effect on the market. Exports are en- 
couraging and the home consumption at its 
usual rapid pace. Moderate quantities are 
being loaded at country shipping points, but 
receipts here and at other distributing cen- 
ters are not burdensome. No 3 corn by 
sample 38@40c p bu, choice yellow and white 
40@42c. 

The oats market has sympathized slug- 
gishly with corn, averaging a fraction high- 
er, trade moderate. * Rather more inquiry 
is noted for white oats for shipment. Ad- 
vices from the country -vhere threshing is 
in progress generally point to a good rate 
of yield p acre. No 2 mixed oats in store 
22@22l6c p bu, Sept delivery 22@22%c. , 

The rye market continues a small affair, 
offerings restricted and so with the demand. 
No 2 to go to store 49@49%c p bu and in 
shipping order 49@50c; undertone one of 
general steadiness. 

While the amount of business in barley 
is slowly increasing, dealers are in no 
hurry, preferring to await cooler weather. 
Some buying orders for eastern account are 
noted, particularly for feed barley and the 
market as a whole is steady and firm. Malt- 
ine grades 40@45c p bu, feed barley 37@39c. 

Timothy seed quiet and fairly. steady, 
with a moderate demand for new crop de- 
liveries around $3 35 pv 100 !bs, Sent or Oct 
Considerable quantities of old seed are 
changing hands on the basis of 3 20@3 25 p 
100 Ibs for contract prime. Clover seed 
quiet, contract grade 8 40@8 50 p 100 Ibs, 
Oct prime new seed 9. 


At New York, the grain market shows no 


decided change. Trade continues in moder- 
ate proportions on the export account and 


a fair business has been done in cash 
wheat. Prices slightly lower, but about 
steady at the decline. Cash wheat 79%c p 
bu, corn 44(%4c, oats 26%c, rye 52%c. barley 


but prices firm. Fey 
do winter 4@4 10, 


50@55c. Flour quiet, 
spring patents $4 25@4 75, 
straights 3 60@3 90. 


er. During much of the past week or 10 
days enormous numbers of beef cattle have 
gone over the scales at $5 40@5 75, a splen- 
did average, occasional lots as high as 6@ 
6 05. All classes of buyers were represent- 
ed and competition was strong for the more 
desirable grades of animals, these being 
relatively firmer than anything else. The 
slight advance served to stimulate ship- 
ments from the country, carrying a feeling 
of conservatism to buyers, who felt they 
should secure some concessions. 

The demand for dry cows, heifers, bulls 
and mixed butcher stuff generally was fair 
but not urgent, and in fact certain de- 
scriptions ruled rather dull and weak. 
Some common canning stock sold at very 
mean figures around $2 25@2 75. From this 
low point sales ranged upward to 4 25@4 50 
for choice cows and bulls and 4 85@5 for 
butcher heifers. Stock cattle in moderate 
supply and when desirable, picked up at 
fairly good prices. Fancy milch cows are 
salable at 45@50 p head, common lots dull 
at any price. Quotations are revised as 
follows: 


Fancy beef steers, $580@6 0C Poor to fcy bulls, $2 &£@4 60 
Good to extra. 5 35@5 60 ners, 2 25@3 00 
Common to fair. 47:@500 Feeders. selected. 450@ 475 
‘Texas grass steers, 325@4 25 Stockers. 450 to 450 lbs, 3 50@ 4 25 
Western range steers, 4 8 Calves. 300 lbs up, 300@ 5 25 
Native heifers, 325@475 Calves. veal. 5 25@ 675 
Fair to good cows. 3 25G@450 Mileh cows. each. 25 00@56 00 


A 5%c hog market’ has been realized at 
Chicago for the first time in many weeks. 
Receipts liberal, quotations cover fairly 
wide range, buyers discriminating sharply 
against undesirable or grassy sorts. Light 
hogs have worked up to a slight premium 
above mixed and heavy droves, selected lots 
selling at $5 50@5 57%, followed by an un- 
important reaction. Heavy packing and 
shipping hogs 5@5 40, medium and butcher 
weights 5 10@5 45, pigs and rough lots 4 2 
@5 25. 

A feature of the recent trade in the sheep 
pens is the relative weakness in lambs. The 
supply of these has been very large, and 
while selected droves sold at steady figures 
the bulk of the offerings have crossed the 
seales at 25@50c decline, fair to choice na- 
tive and westerns changing hands at $4 50 
@5 50. Sheep relatively steadier under a 
good demand, with best lots. including some 
yearlings, at 4 40@4 75, comrion to good 3 75 
@4 35. Ewes good enough for butcher pur- 
poses have sold at 4@4 25. 

At Pittsburg, good cattle, steady under 


fairly liberal supplies, common and light 15c 


lower. Veal calves remain in usual demand 
at $5@7. Arrivals Monday of this week 120 
cars. Quotations revised as follows: 


Extra, 1450 to 1600 lbs, $5 65@5 85 Poor to good fat bulls, $2 50@4 25 
Good, 1290 to 1300 lbs, 525@565 Poor to good fat cows, 2 00@425 
Fatr, 900 to 1100 ibs, 42 85 Heifers, 700 to 1100 Ibs, 3 50@4 75 
Common, 700 to 900 lbs, + @4i00 Bolognacows.phd, -8 15 00 
Rough, half fat, 375@450 F’sh cows & cpingere: £0 ON@50 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 2 50@475 Veal calves, 5 W@7 00 


Hog market amply supplied and weaker. 
Heavy droves $5 40@5 48, mediums 5 55, 


Yorkers and pigs 5 55@5 60. Sheep have 
shown some weakness. Monday of this 
week receipts were 35 cars Sheep sold 


largely at 4@4 60, lambs 4@5 75. 

At New York, cattle market steady under 
moderate arrivals. Common .0o eXtra na- 
tive steers $4 50@5 90, veal calves 4 50@7 50. 
Sheep fair to prime 3 50@4 75, ch wethers 
5@5 25, lambs 5 50@7. Hogs in moderate 
supply and generally unchanged. 


At London, American steers lower at 11 
@12c p lb estimated dressed weight. 


Splendid Prices for Shorthorn Cattle— 


The sale of Shorthorn cattle made by 
W. D. Matt, Hamilton, Ont, at Chicago, 
Aug 7, brought together representatives of 
all the leading breeders of these cattle, and 
presented one of the finest lots of high- 
bred cattle ever in the ring in this country. 
Sixty-two cattle were cataloged, and 59 
head were sold in the ring. The larger 
part of the herd were imported cattle, rep- 
resenting the product of the very best 
breeders of Great Britain. In some re- 





* ions 75@85c. 





auction record 
The average secured for 
A red heifer, May- 


spects’ the sale broke the 
for this breed. 
the herd was $794.15. 
flower V, sold for $2600. Among the other 
high-priced animals were Golden Fame, 3- 
year-old red bull, to E.S. Donehey,. Kelloge 
Ia, for $1450; Queen of the Louans, a year- 
ling red heifer, to E. S. Kelley, Springfield, 
O, for $1800; Royal Banner, a 3-year-old 
roan bull, to H. F. Brown, Minneapolis, for 
$1505. , 

Applications for the Listing of cattle for 
sale at the Kansas City auctions will be re- 
ceived for a little longer time than origin- 
ally announced. Up to Aug 7 Ill had listed 
only four animals in the cain according to 
Col J. H. Pickerell, sec of the Shorthorn 
breeders’ ass’n. 

Pan-American Dairy Test Abandoned— 
Supt F. A. Converse of the Pan-American 
exposition announces that the proposed 
dairy tests have been abandoned. This is 
due to a failure of the exposition manage- 
ment and the various dairy associations to 
agree upon rules and regulations. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 





ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, potatoes 
$1 50@1 75 Pp bbl, cabbage 2@3 p 
100, beans 2 10@2 25 p bu, celery 
7@8 p 100 bchs, radishes 80c@1, on- 


Blackberries 7@8c p qt, grapes 
5@7 p 9 lb bskt, peaches 1@1 25 p bskt, 
muskmelons 3@5 p bbl, watermelons 14@ 
20 p 100. Eggs 19@20c p dz, live chickens 
12@13c p lb, broilers 18@19c d w, turkeys 
11%@12%c, veal calves 6@7%c 1 w, hogs 
5144@5%c. Corn 46@48c p bu, oats 30@33c, 
bran 15 50@17 p ton, middlings 16@18, hay 
15@18, straw 8@14. 

At Buffalo, corn meal 90c p 100 Ibs, mid- 
dlings 85c, bran 85c, corn 47c p bu, oats 32c, 
hay $14@16 p ton. Eggs.12@14c p dz, live 
fowls 10@1llic p Ib, broilers 12@13c, spring 
ducks 11@12c, squabs 25@30c p pair, pig- 
eons 20@25c. Potatoes 1@1 50 p_bbl, cu- 
cumbers 1, turnips 1@1 25, beets 10@12c p 


dz bchs, carrots 8@10c, celery 20@40c, let- 
tuce 25@35c, cabbage 2@2 50 p 100, corn 


8@12c p dz, onions 60@75c p bu, peas 1@ 
175 p1% bu bag, tomatoes 1 25 p bu. Ap- 
ples 1@1 75 p bbl, Del pears 1 25@1 50, 
Bartletts 3@3 50, raspberries 11@1i4c p qt, 
blackberries 7@10c, huckleberries 30@40c p 
16 qt bskt, peaches ch 1 40@1-75 p case, 
plums 25@30c p bskt. 

At Watertown, sweet corn 8@10c p dz, 
string beans 50@60c p bu, potatoes 50@60c, 
onions 75c, peas 7T0@75c, apples 40@75c, cab- 
bage 5@6c p hd, tomatoes 4@5 p Ib, beets 3c 
p bch, carrots 3c. Eggs 14@1516c p dz, live 
fowls 7@8c p lb, broilers 10c, spring lambs 
5c, veal calves 5@5%c, steers 4%@5c. Oats 
35@40c p bu, corn meal $20 p ton, bran 19, 
middlings 19, hay 15@15 50, oat straw 8. 

At Rochester, apples 30c p bu, blackber- 
ries 9c p at, raspberries 7c, currants 3c p 
lb, canteloupes $1 50 p cra, peaches 2@2 25, 
pears 50c p bu, pineapples 10@15c each, wa- 
termelons 25@30c. Cabbage 3@4c p hd, car- 
rots 30@35c p dz bchs, lettuce 20c, radishes 
18@20c, cucumbers 15c p dz, peas 75@90c p 
bu, onions 80c, potatoes 60c. Eggs 14@15c 
p dz, live fowls 9@10c p Ib, turkeys 10@1ic, 
chickens 12@18c d w, ducks 13@14c, steers 
7%@8%c, veal calves 9@9ec, spring lambs 
14c. Oats 31@33c p bu, rye 55@56c, barley 
45@46c, corn meal 20@21%c, bran 17@18, 
middlings 18@19. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, peaches $1 
@2 p carrier, huckleberries 3@5c p qt, ap- 
ples 50c@1 p bbl, pears 20@35 p bskt, canta- 
loupes 2@3 p 100, watermelons 10@18. Po- 
tatoes 1@1 40 p bbl, onions 48@50c p bu, cab- 
bage 1 50@3 p 100, tomatoes 40@50c p bx, 
lettuce 20@25c p bu, sweet corn 8@10c p dz. 
Eggs 13@14c p dz, live spring chickens 10@ 
llc p lb, fowls 9%@10c, ducks 8@10c. Corn 
43%c p bu, oats 26c, hay 13@16 p ton, bran 
14 50@16 50, middlings 15@16. 

PENNSYLVANIA — At Pittsburg, 
blackberries 5@8c p qt, huckleberries 9@1ic, 
currants 5@6c, watermelons $20@35 p 100, 
peaches 1 75@2 p cra, Damson plums 1 25@ 
1 50 p bskt, pears 2 50@3 p bbl. Potatoes 50 
@60c p bu, sweet _1 40@1 65 p bbl, beets 1 75 
@2, turnips 75c@1 25, squash 1@1 25, celery 
45@50c p dz bchs, radishes 25@30c, aspara- 
gus 3@3 50, new peas 1 25@1 50 p bu, cu- 
cumbers 1 50, green beans 1 25@1 50, toma- 
toes 1@1 25. Eggs 13%@15c p dz, live spring 
chickens -10@1lc p Ib, ducks 12@14c d w, 
geese 8@10c. Corn 46%4c p bu, oats 30c, mid- 

















dlings 16@18 50 p ton, bran 16 50@16 75, hay 
13@16 50. 

At Philadelphia, fresh eggs 14@15c p dz, 
live fowls llc p Ib, spring chickens 11@14c, 
ducks 10@10%c, broilers 12@15c d w. Ap- 
ples $1@1 50 p bbl, peaches 75c@1 p bskt, 
Plums 10@12c p 10 lb bskt, grapes 75c@1 25 
p 8 bskt carrier. Potatoes 20@22c p bskt. 
onions 30@35c, sweet potatoes 2@3 25 p bbl. 
Bran 16 50@17 50 p ton, hay 13@16, straw 
8 50@12 50, corn 44%c p bu, No 2 white 
clipped oats 30%%c. . 

OHIO—At Cincinnati, No 2 red winter 
wheat 76@76%c p bu, corn 41@41\%c, oats 
21lc, rye 52@53c, hay $10 50@15 50 p_ ton, 
‘bran 14 25@14 75, middlings 16@16 50. Eggs 
9c p dz, live spring chickens 10c lb, fowls 
7c, turkeys 5c, spring ducks 8c, steers 
4 85@5 60 p 100 lbs, veal calves 5 50@6 7b, 
hogs 5 40@5 52%, sheep 3 40@4 25, lambs 
5 50@6 50. Apples 2@2 50 p bbl, cantaloupes 
1 50@2, watermelons 15@20 p 100, peaches 
1@1 50 p 6 bskt cra, plums 1 25@1 50 p bu, 
grapes 20@30c p 10 Ib bskt, huckleberries 
2@3 p bu. Potatoes 1@1 25 p bbl, sweets 4@ 
4 25, tomatoes 25@65c p bu. 

At Columbus, bran $16 p ton, shorts 15, 
middlings 17, screenings 15, hay 11@12, corn 
45@48c p bu, oats 30@35c, steers 4 50@4 85 
p 100 lbs 1 w, veal calves 6@6 50, hogs 5 40 
@5 50, spring lambs 4@4 50. Eggs 10c p dz, 
live fowls 6%c p Ib, broilers llc d w. Pota- 
toes 32@35c p bu, onions 50@75c, turnips 25c, 
cabbage 10 p ton. Apples’ 1 50@2 p bbl, 
blackberries 1 p bu, muskmelons 1@1 25 p 
cra, watermelons 12@18 p 100, peaches 75ic 
@1 p bu bskt. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


The Butter Market. 

The butter market continues in a healthy 
condition in spite of the hot weather. Pas- 
tures in the northwest are reported in 
generally good shape and the make of but- 
ter for Aug promises to fully equal that 
and Boston cmy extra has held up well, and 
of the same time last year. At New York 
prices are quite firm at 20@21c p lb. Dairy 





grades in light supply and many lots in 
poor condition. 
New York State—At Aibany, cheddars 


944@10\c p lb, flats 9@10c.—At Buffalo, fcy 
9@914c, dairy made 8@8%c, skims 3@5c.—At 
Rochester, ch 101%@llc.—At Watertown, 
small 10c, 

At New York, arrivals continue to run 
lighter and market has a firm tone. Cmy 
extra 20@20%c p lb, firsts 19144@19%c, state 
dairy fey 19@19éc, firsts 18@18%c, western 
imt cmy 16@18c. 

Pennsylvania—At Pittsburg, cmy 20@ 
23c p lb, dairy 15@16c.—At Philadelphia, 
cmy 18@2l1c, ladle 15@1éc. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, fey cmy 20%@21%c 
p lb, dairy 14%c.—At Columbus, ‘emy 19%@ 
2014c, dairy 16c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, emy extra 22@ 
238c p lb, firsts 20@21c, ladle 16@18c, dairy 
17@20c. 

At Boston, prices firm and higher, ar- 
rivals continue light. Vt and N H cmy 
extra 21c p lb, do N Y 2ic, western 20@20%c, 
firsts 18@19%c, Vt dairy extra 18%@19c, 
firsts 17@18c, western imt cmy 16@16\%c, 
ladle 15@15%4c. 

The Cheese Market. 

The cheese situation continues about 
steady at Chicago, and in the west, while 
at New York and Boston prices are about 
%4,@ic higher, and market decidedly firm 
under continued light receipts and an ac- 
tive demand, especially on export ac- 
count. 

New York State—At Albany, cmy 20@22c 
p lb, dairy 18%@19%c.—At Buffalo, emy 18 
@20c, dairy 14@19c.—At Rochester, cmy 20 
@22c.—At Watertown, cmy 21%@23'4c, dairy 
18@20%%c. 

At New York, under good demand and 
moderate receipts the market has a strong 
tone. State fcy colored small 10%c p lb, do 
white 10%c, large 9%c, fair 84%@9'%c, light 
skims 8@8%c, full 2@2%ec. : 

Pennsylvania—At Pittsburg, full cream 
10@1lic p Ib, skim 8@8%c.—At Philadelphia, 
N Y ch 104%@10%c, part skims 74@8téc. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, flats 10c p 1b, twins 
lle, Young America 114@11%c.—At Colum- 
bus, N Y 10%c, state 914c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, cheddars, 10%c 
P Ib, flats 104%4.@11%. 

At Boston, arrtvals continue light and 
prices rule firm and ‘higher. Vt and N Y 
twins extra 10@10%c p Ib, firsts 9@94c, 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


western twins extra 10@10%c, firsts 8%@ 
944c. 

Enormous Oleo Output—During July the 
first Ill (Chicago) district turned out 2,277,- 
889 lbs oleo, compared with 2,507,826 lbs in 
July ’99, showing a slight decrease. The 
number of licenses issued to retail oleo, 
however, showed an increase of 231, the 
number in July ’00 being 1,082 and in July 
°99, 851. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers _ consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 





Beans. 

At New York, continues weak. Ch mar- 
row $2 p bu, fair 1 75@1 95, pea 1 70@2 05, 
red kidney 1 70@1 90, white kidney 1 8@ 
2 25, yellow eye 2 15, Cal lima 3 55, foreign 
1 30@1 75. 

Eggs. 

At New York, demand only moderate, but 
strictly fresh hold steady and nearly all 
stock finds a fair outlet. Nearby fcy 17@ 
18c p dz, av prime 14@16c, western 12%@15c. 

At Boston, supply has increased some- 
what undér a moderate demand and ample 
arrivals. Nearby fcy 21@22c p dz, eastern 
12@18c, Mich 14c, western 11@134c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, an easy tone is noted under 
ample receipts and only fair demand. Ap- 
ples $1@1 75 p bbl, Bartlett pears 1 50@2 25, 
Clapp’s favorite 1 25@1 75, grapes, Dela- 
wares 25@1 50, peaches 1 25@2 25 p car- 
rier, plums 1@1 25, huckleberries 3@7c p qt, 
raspberries 3@6c, blackberries 4@iZc, cur- 
rants 2@3c, muskmelons 50c@1 25 p bbl, wa- 
termelons 8@25 p 100. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, remains quiet. Bran $16 50 
@17 p ton, middlings 16@20, red dog 19@ 
19 50, linseed meal 28 50, cottonseed ‘meal 
25 60, screenings 30@75c p 100 Ibs, corn 
chops 82%4@85c, brewers’ meal and grits 
1 08@1 10, coarse meal 90@92c. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, an easier tone is noted un- 
der quite liberal supplies. Ch timothy 90@ 
92%6c p 100 lbs, No 1 85@S8712c, No 2, new 80@ 
8214c, clover mixed 75@80c, no grade 50@70c, 


rye straw 65@75c, oat 45@55c, wheat 40@ 
50c, 
At Boston, best hay continues steady, 


Prime timothy $17@18 
14 50@15 50, ch 
rye straw 


lower grades quiet. 
p ton, No 1 16@16 50, No 2 
fine 12@14, clover mixed 12@14, 
9@15, oat 8@9. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, supply plentiful, and under 
a rather easy demand market shows signs 
of weakness. State and Pa prime $1 25@ 
150 p bbi, L I 1 25@1 50, Jersey 1@1 40, 
southern 1@1 25, yellow sweets 2 25@3, red 
and white 1 75@2 50, 

At Boston, continue quiet under liberal 
supplies. L I Rose 
bbl, do Jersey 1 87, Norfolk 1 25@1 75. 

Poultry. 

At New York, market well stocked; prices 
ubout steady. Live spring « ickens 10@10%c 
Pp lb, fowls 10c, turkeys 7@8c, ducks 35@60c 
p pair, geese 70@$1, pigeons 15@20c, iced 
turkeys 7@9c p lb, Phila chicken 12@16c, 
do western 10@1lic, fowls 10@lic, squabs 1@ 
2p dz. 

At Boston, live fowls continue steady, 
dressed steck plenty and dull. Live fowls 
10%@1l1c’ p lb, chickens 10@1lic, northern and 
eastern fowls 10@12c d w, chickens 12@l1é6c, 
spring duck 10@12%c, pigeons $1@1 25, p dz, 
western iced turkeys 8@9c p Ib, fowls 10@ 
lic, broilers 10@12c. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, cabbage ruled firm, ch 
white onions and cucumber pickles in good 
demand, nearly all vegetables in plentiful 
supply. Sweet corn 75c@$i 25 p 100, LI 
cabbage 1 50@2 50, do beets 1 p 100 bchs, do 
carrots 75c@1, cucumber pickles 1@1 75 p 
1,000, celery 40@50c p dz bchs, egg plant 25 
@30c p bu, lima beans 50c@1 25, tomatoes 
75c@1 25; lettuce 1@2 50 p case, onions 1@ 
175 p bbl, peas 1@2 p % bu, peppers 25c p 
bx, squash 50@75c p bbl, string beans 1@ 
1 25 p bu, turnips 50@75c p bbl. 

At Boston, in fair supply and about usual 


z 


and Hebrons $1 87 p* 
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demand. Onions 7ic p bu, turnips 50@75c, 
beets 60c, tomatoes $2 50@3, sweet corn 75c 
@1, beans 50c@1, peas 1 50@2, lima _ beans 
1, spinach 25@bd0c, apples 50c@1 25, parsnips 
1 p dz behs, egg plant 1 50, celery 1@1 50, 
cauliflower 2, cabbage 4@6 p 100, squash 2 50 
@ 3 p’bbl, cucumbers 1@1 50 p 100, water- 
melon 18@25, cantaloupes 1@2 p cra. 
Wool. 


The market maintains a steady tone and 
a fair amount of business has been trans- 
acted. Manufacturers buy cautiously, how- 
ever, but holders are inclined to believe they 
do not carry Jarge stocks and are firm in 
their prices. In the west, especially in 
Mont, buying has been more active, as 
dealers seem to hold the opinion that prices 
will go no lower, and the outlook is gen- 
erally healthy. The foreign market is re- 
ported firm, manufacturers’ stocks run- 
ning light, and the London sales closing 
with an active demand. At Chicago, bright 
medium unwashed fleeces from Wis, IH, 
Mich, Ind and Ia are quoted at 21@23t p Ib, 
do fine medium 19@20c, do coarse 20@22c. 
At seaboard markets, O and Pa fine un- 
washed 19@20c, do Mich and N Y 17@18c. 





Low Crop Condition—The government 
report out close of last week showed a 
lower Aug condition of cotton than at any 
time in 10 years past, and caused tempor- 
ary sharp strength in the market. Average 
condition Aug 1, 76, compared with 75.8 
July 1, 700, 84 Aug 1, ’99, 91.2 Aug 1, ’98 and 
85.3 the mean of the Aug averages of the 
last ten years. The average condition of 
corn was placed at 87.5, or 1.3 points higher 
than av of Aug for 10 years; spring wheat 
56.4, oats 85, barley 71.6, spring rye 76, buck- 
wheat 87.9, potatoes 88.2, timothy hay 79.9. 


Stiffness—C. B. (N Y) has a horse that 


had the distemper; since then he picks up 
his feet with difficulty while in stable, but 
seems all right when driven. Give him \% oz 
bromide of potassium at a dose twice a day 
in bran mash and continue it for one month, 
then skip two weeks and give again if 


needed. 
ROUND SILOS 


LABOR 1-2 SAVED. 


Also best Horse-power, Thresher, Clover- 
huller, Dog-power, Rye Thresher and 
Binder, — Feed-mill, Saw- 
machine (circular and drag). Land-roller, 
Steam-engine, ‘odder-cutter, 
GEO. D. HARD os _— 

z BARE N Y. 


Please tell what you wish to pur 
be. 
maven 
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Weill Drillers! Use 


“Clippe 
Driller. | 


The Standard 
of America! 


Strongest! Takes least ——— 
wer! Oarries heaviest tools! Drills much faster! 
ost convenient to handle! Will last longer and 

wats the owner more money than any other 
ell Drill on earth. 

We also make many other machines for drilling wells 
of all diameters and ene. Ly my Horse, Steam, 
and Gasoline Power. rite for full particulars. 

LOOMIS & NYMAN, TIFFIN, OHIO. 
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A Critical Period. 


A new play in China’s game of diplomacy 
was the edict which reached Washington 
Saturday, bearing the signature of the 
Emperor Kwang Su, and announcing that 
Li Hung Chang had been appointed envoy 
plenipotentiary to treat with the powers for 
“an immediate cessation of hostilities,” 
pending negotiations for peace. European 
designs upon Chinese’ territory begin 
already to take form, and China’s pur- 
is to seek the aid of the Unit- 





pose 
ed States against British, German and 
Russian aggression. Shanghai and the 


Yangtse valley are threatened by Great 
Britain, Russia is said to be filling Corea 
with troops, and Germany is sending its 
field marshal, Count Von Waldersee, to the 
scene, and probably a great army besides. 
The “open door’ agreement of last June is 
said to have been violated by England in 
the Yangtse valley, without protest on the 
part of the United States, and Germany is 
accordingly “hot on its trail,’’ with momen- 
tous possibilities just ahead. 





Fair progress toward the relief of Pekin 
was made in the first two weeks of the 
advance from Tientsin, about 20 miles 
out of the 70 or 80 being covered. Peitsang 
was captured, with considerable loss to the 
allied powers, and soon afterward .Yang- 
tsun, both places on the Peiho river, which 
flows a little east of Pekin, down past 
Tientsin to Taku on the gulf. The Ameri- 
can troops engaged in the march. numbered 
about 2000, consisting of the 9th and i4th 
infantry regiments, Reilley’s battery and 
some marines. The Russian and French 
troops showed a disposition to work to- 
gether, and the British, Japanese and 
American troops co-operated to some ex- 
tent. The government at Washington sent, 
through Minister Wu, a demand upon the 
imperial government at Pekin that it co- 
operate with the relief expedition for the 
liberation of the imprisoned legationers, in- 
asmuch as it could not adequately protect 
these people, nor be trusted to convey them 
in safety to the coast. This message took 
cognizance of the fact that imperial troops 
had been firing upon the legations. 





Messages from Pekin indicated plainly 
that the imperial government was urging 
the foreign ministers to accept Chinese es- 
cort to the coast; a message from Minis- 
ter Conger, received Aug 10, asked advice 
whether to accept this offer, and our state 
department ordered him not to leave. The 
only government reported as likely to per- 
mit this step to be taken was the Russian, 
which was disposed, the dispatches said, 
to allow M de Giers and his party to take 
the risk if they desired. That the minis- 
ters never would reach Tientsin alive was 
the feeling at Washington. The imperial 
government would then attribute the mur- 
ders to boxers. 





@ Parliament at Westminster has adjourned 
and the real issue in the coming political 
campaign in England will be imperialism, 
with Sir Joseph Chamberlain representing 
on the tory side the new imperial unity, as 
it makes for common, world-wide defense, 
and as it has been exhibited in the intense 
loyalty of the colonies in the prosecution of 
the African war. The Australian colonies 
have been joined in aconfederation which, 
while enjoying home rule is yet strongly 
British in its sympathies. Chamberlain is 
expected to advocate a South African con- 
federation. There is, as already averred 
in these columns, a large and strenuous 
anti-imperialistic faction of the liberal 
party. 7 





Peace is so far from being assured in the 
Philippines that the civil commission head- 
ed by Judge Taft cannot safely assume the 
entire government of the islands, but be- 
ginning Sept 1 there will be a division of 
authority, whereby the commission will un- 
dertake what may be termed the legisla- 
tive functions of the government, while 
Gen MacArthur, the military commander, 
is to control the executive functions; that 
is to say, the commission is to make rules 
respecting civil government which the mili- 
tary commander is to carry out, and, we 
are told, the effort is to be made to es- 
tablish such civil government, except at 
points where the military situation does 
mot admit of such a condition, and to have 
such laws made respecting marriage, di- 
vorce, duties, school administration and 


civil appointments under a civil service 
method as may seem to be expedient, and 
as may at the same time indicate to the 
Filipinos the disposition toward them of 
the American peopie.. 





It will be perhaps, as the brilliant defend- 
er of Parnell against the London Times’s 
Pigott forgeries, rather than as lord chief 
justice of England, that Baron Russell of 
Killowen will go down to history. Two con- 
tinents hung upon his eloquent words in 
that celebrated case. Not since the days 
of Burke’s arraignment of Warren Hast- 
ings had public interest been so centered 
in a court of justice. Baron Russell was 
a native of Ireland and though belonging 
to an old and distinguished family, did not 
have a college education. He was the first 
Roman Catholic to be lord chief justice of 
England since the Reformation. Whlie in 
Gladstone’s cabinet as attorney general in 
1894, he was knighted: Lord Russell was 
an ardent home ruler and a highly success- 
ful advocate, his income reaching as high 
as $125,000 a year. 

A feature of Col W. J. Bryan’s speech of 
acceptance of the democratic nomination 
for president, which has provoked general 
discussion, was a personal pledge if elect- 
ed to call congress in special session in 
March, 1901, and to make this recommen- 
dation to that body: ‘“‘An immediate dec- 
laration of the nation’s purpose, first, to 
establish a stable form of government in 
the Philippine fslands, just as we are now 
establishing a stable form of government 
in the island of Cuba; second, to give in- 
dependence to the Filipinos, just as we 
have promised to give independence to the 
Cubans; third, to. protect the Filipinos from 
outside interference while they work out 
their destiny, just as we have protected 
the republics of Central and South Ameri- 
ca, and are, by the Monroe doctrine, 
pledged to protect Cuba.” 





Alabama will follow’ the Carolinas, Mis- 
sissippi and Louisiana in adopting a consti- 
tutional amendment which will operate to 
disfranchise the most of the negro voters. In 
the state election last week the issue was 
the proposed convention for this purpose, 
and the heavy democratic majority assures 
the success of this plan. 





The increase in national bank circulation 
under the law of March 14, 1900, is already 
$70,000,000, or much more than was pre- 
dicted by experts, and it seems likely to 
continue. The new issues for July aggre- 
gated $12,331,000. This addition to the cir- 
culating medium far exceeds the national 
banknote issues of any full year in the 
country’s history, only excepting 1865 and 
1866. It exceeds the annual increase in 
all kinds of currency combined, in 28 out 
of the 35 years since the civil war. In the 
second of these years, the new bank circu- 
lation reached a total of $135,000,000. 





Industrial prosperity is bringing in im- 
migrants at a great rate. The returns of 
the bureau of immigration show the num- 
ber arriving at the port of New York alone 
in the year ending June 30 to be 341,711, 
against 311,715 the year previous. The total 
this year is estimated at 520,000. The heav- 
iest year previous was 1882, when the ar- 
rivals numbered 788,992. The new people 
are principally from the south of Europe 
and do not, according to the statements of 
the officials, consist of a very desirable 
class of people. Most cf them possessed 
less than $30 per capita upon their arrival. 
Of the whole number more than 79,000 of 
those above 14 years of age were unable 
to read or write, making the proportion 
of illiterates over 30 per cent. Among the 
Italians nearly 50 per cent were illiterate and 
the Italians, by the way, were thé largest 
contingent in the immigrating host. A fact 
to be borne in mind is that many of the 
Italians come merely to work during the 
outdoor season, returning in the fall. 





The veterans of the civil war have been 
paid in the last fiscal year 24 per cent, or 
nearly a quarter cf the total revenue of 
the United States. Between July 1, 1865, 
and June ‘30, 1900, there has been expended 
in this way $2,612,329,690, or an average of 
more than $74,000,000 annually. There are 
now on the pension rolls 993,529 names, or 
an increase in the year of over 2000... During 
the year 40,645 original applications were 
sranted and 4699 names were restored, while 
35,809 were erased on account of death, 909 
because of re-marriages and 6613 for other 








OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 





There are still pending in the pen- 
the 


causes. 
sion bureau over 437,000 claims, and 
sums paid out last year upon the army 
and navy pension rolls amounted to $138,- 
412,472, or nearly twice as much as_ the 
average for the last 35 years. The high 
water mark was reached under President 
Harrison’s administration, when nearly 
$157,000,000 was paid out in a single year. 
Added to the cost of our active army and 
navy these figures show an astounding ex- 
penditure on account of war. 





Uncle Sam is doing some heavy buying. 
Over 70,000 tons of forged steel are being 
purchased for armor plate for the navy, at 
a cost of $30,000,000. No one firm, and no 
two, probably, can supply this amount with- 
in the time limits. Moreover, Chicago pack- 
ers have been asked by the government to 
furnish 2,000,000 pounds of meats within 30 
days for the American soldiers in the orient. 
This is said to be the largest requisition 
ever issued by the U S government. 





Gov Beckham has decided to call an ex- 
tra session of the Kentucky legislature to 
amend the Goebel election law.——Joseph 
Harris, a former member of the Kentucky 
legislature, has been fined $100 and given a 
jail sentence at Lexington for hiring out his 
15 years-old adopted daughter as.a hypnotic 
subject. 





Buffalos’ phenomenal gain in population 
in the past decade, 37.77 per cent, arouses 
large expectations as to future growth, es- 
pecially in view of the electric power from 
Niagara. According to the census of 1890 
the city’s population was 255,664; the new 
count makes it about 352,219. York state’s 
big island is being connected by rail with 
the main land. The New York Central is 
building bridges to connect its Harlem di- 
vision at Port Morris with the Long Island 
railway, which is now in the control of 
the Pennsylvania railroad. 








“The world do move.” The first Pan-Af- 
rican conference, or international gathering 
of negroes, has been held in London. The 
chairman, Bishop Walters of the African 
Methodist Episcopal church, declared that 
the negroes were engaged in a pitter strug- 
gle, the outcome of which would be either 
their complete freedom or re-enslavement. 
In British colonies, as in the United States, 
negroes and their descendants are deprived 
of their rights before the law. 





The application of the contract labor and 
Chinese immigration laws in Hawaii have 
put an end to the importation of Japanese 
and Chinese laborers to work on the sugar 
and coffee plantations, and the planters are 
looking over Porto Rico, our southern states 
and even Cuba, to see what the chances 
are for importing labor from there. 





The Cuban school teachers who have been 
the guests of Harvard university this sum- 
mer at the sessions of the summer school, 
sail from Boston for New York Aug 16, toe 
visit that city and its environs and Wash- 
ington, where the president will receive 
them at the White House. They will re- 
turn to New York from Washington for 
more sightseeing, and then sail for home in 
the four United States transports, which 
carry them from Bosten to the metropolis. 





The invasion of England by Yankee finan- 
ciers is not allowed to pass without 
protest on the part of the London press. 
Half of the last British war loan of $50,000,- 
000 was taken by New York bankers and 
insurance companies. Charles T. Yerkes, 
the Chicago street railway manipulator, 
has been trying to buy up the London sur- 
face railways. One of the London financial 
papers calls the United States the ‘“‘world’s 
new banker.”’ 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
tilizers. They enrich the earth. 








Drainjng Farm Lands—John H. Jackson, 


Albany, N Y, makes a tile particularly 
adapted to this-putpose, which he has made 
the subject of an interesting book, Benefits 
of Drainage and How to Drain. Farmers 
who contemplate reclaiming lands should 
write for this book, which is sent free to 
all mentioning this journal. The suggestions 
are very practical and numerous, covering 
all the conditions and difficulties that may 
be met in agricultural drainage. The book 
is, in fact, a manual of drainage. 





EVENINGS AT, HOME 


The Devil’s Highway. 


By.Edgar L. Vincent. 





HE Devil’s Highway lay through a 
shady lane, bordered with beautiful, 
wide-spreading maples, and was really 
a very pleasant thoroughfare, with 
no suggestion whatever of his Satanic 
majesty. But from the very day 
when the road had been staked out, 
trouble had come into the family of Morgan 
Truby, whose lands were crossed by the 
new highway. He had fought it from the 
start, not because he did not Know it was 
a public necessity, for all admitted that, 
but because the work of opening the road 
would devolve upon his old-time enemy, 
Thomas Adams, and whatever emolument 
there might be would accrue to him. So 
successful had he been in his opposition 
that Thomas had gone down to his grave 
years before, leaving the work unfinished. 
Not even the fences had been removed. 

The taxpayers of his town had _ kept 
Thomas in highway commissioner all. the 
years since the road was laid out, for the 
express purpose, so Morgan said, of mak- 
ing his life miserable; but Thomas’s eyes 
closed in their last sleep without seeing 
the desire of his heart. After his death 
Morgan had more peace of mind. The road 
seemed to be passing from the memory of 
the older inhabitants and the younger gen- 
eration knew and cared but little about it. 
Morgan so far forgot the old-time grudge 
that he looked with favor upon the suit 
of Otis Adams, his former neighbor’s’ son, 
when he asked for the hand of his daugh- 
ter, Martha. Otis was a thriving young 
man. His father had left him in posses- 
sion of a good farm and Martha might 
do a great deal worse than to marry Otis. 
Then, too, she would be near her old home 
and that was something in the eyes of 
the old folks, who had no other children. 

When Otis was chosen highway com- 
missioner: most people thought the _ selec- 
tion a good one, but there were those who 
said the office would be a curse to him. Per- 
haps they had in mind that Devil’s High- 
way, and perhaps, too, they intended to 
say that as a general principle, the less a 
man-has to do with public office, the bet- 
ter he is off. 

Anyway, it came about not long after 
Otis had been inducted into his new office 
that the demand for the road across Mor- 
gan Truby’s land was renewed. As required 
by the amended highway laws of the state, 
a petition of the taxable inhabitants of the 
town who believed that the road would be 
a benefit to the traveling public had been 
filed with the county judge. A commission 
had been duly appointed; this august body 
had visited the site of the proposed road 
and rendered a report favoring the grant- 
ing of the petition and the early establish- 
ment of the highway... The judge ordered 
an appraisal of the property to be taken 
for the road:and shortly afterward Otis Ad- 
ams as commissioner of highways was di- 
rected to take steps to open the new. road 
without delay. 

Busy about his farm, Morgan knew noth- 
ing about this new move until one morning 
when Otis came on with teams and a force 
_of men to carry out the instructions of the 
court. Halting in front of Morgan’s house 
Otis went out to the barn where the old 
man was doing chores, and with an easy, 
leisurely way seated himself on the breast 
girt. Passing the time of day and chat- 
ting for a few moments about the crops and 
the weather, Otis at length came to the 
object of his visit: 

“TI suppose there won’t be a better time 
than right now to open that new road. 
Corn cutting will soon be here, and [I 
thought it would be well to work. on the 
road what we could before the fall rains 
come on. Could you spare the time to go 
down with us a little while this morning?’ 

‘What road do you mean? I don’t know 


anything about any new road,” Morgan 
said. 
“Why, I supposed you knew. They have 


ordered that old road through your back 
lot opened, and I’ve come to do it.” The 
sunshine on Morgan Truby’s face passed 
speedily into eclipse. All his early opposi- 
tion to the Devil’s Highway sprang into 
being again as he listened to the young 
man’s words. 3 

“So you’ve taken up that miserable busi- 
ness just where your father left off, have 


you?” he broke out furiously. “I had a 
better opinion of you than that; but there 
ain’t no truer saying than ‘like father like 
son.’ Now I tell’ you, Otis Adams, as I 
told your father before, there won’t ever 
be any road through my farm as lgng as I 
live. I won’t have it. You may as well 
understand it now ’as ever.” 

Otis grew pale for a moment as he rea- 
lized the position in which he had been 
placed thys early in his official career. He 
regretted this open collision with one whom 
he had come to respect, and with whom 
he hoped some day to bear a closer rela- 
tionship than that of neighbor. Visions of 
Martha came up before him and the sky 
began to grow suddenly cloudy. “If you 
listen a minute, I'll prove to you that it is 
no doings of mine,” Otis said, and then he 
went over the history of the matter from 
the beginning. 

“So you see, I am only the instrument to 
carry out the order of the court. I don’t 
harbor any ill feeling at all. We all know 
the road ought to be there. It would be 
the same, no matter whose lands it hap- 
pened to cross. If it was anybody else, you 
would think I ought to do as I had been 


instructed. The only thing I can do is to 
go on.” 
“Well, you can do as you think best, 


of course, but I tell you there will be 
trouble.” With these words Morgan van- 
ished in the interior of the barn. 

Otis went back to his team, stopping on 
the way only long enough to receive a 
cheerful morning greeting from Martha who 
was in the garden picking some sweet corn 
for dinner. If she noticed anything strange 
in Otis’s manner, she gaid nothing about 
it then. At dinner that day Martha 
watched her father for some time closely. 
She knew a storm was brewing and it 
broke when at last her mother asked: 
“Where are they working on the road to- 


day, father? I saw Otis and his gang 
of hands go down this morning.” 
“They’re working to-day where they 


never’ll work again unless they do it over 
my dead body,” he replied fiercely. 

“Why, father,’ Martha exclaimed. “They 
haven’t gone at the Devil’s Highway again, 
have they?’ 

“That’s just what they have. Right down 
through that nice meadow, the very best 
land on the farm. I wouldn’t ’a’ thought 
it.of Otis Adams, but I guess he is a chip 
of the old block. It’s lucky we found him 
out before it was too late. No daughter of 
mine shall ever take up with one of those 
Adamses. But I'll beat them yet.” And 
Morgan shoved back from the table white 
with rage. : 

Poor Martha. She knew nothing about 
such matters. Only her father’s side of the 
case had ever been shown to her, and she 
knew not what right or justice there might 
be anywhere else. “But, father, they’ll pay 
you for the land they take, won’t they?” 
she queried faintly, hoping that the pros- 
pect of getting a fair compensation for his 
land might in some measure take away 
the sting of bitterness. 

“Whoever heard of the town’s paying 
what it ought for land taken in that way! 
Why, that land is worth $100 an acré, if 
it’s worth a cent. Do you suppose they’d 
allow me that? No! If they fixed it at 
twenty-five, they’d be doing well. What do 
they care because they’re cutting that med- 
der right through the middle! Just to carry 
out that old spite of his father’s, Otis Adams 
would do anything. But I'll fix him!” 

Evidently Morgan’s future course was de- 
termined upon. That night after the work- 
men had gone home, Morgan went down to 
see the ruin which had been wrought in 
his meadow. It was just as he had ex- 
pected. Right’ through that beautiful field 
long furrows had been turned up toward 
the center of the highwey to be. The work 
had been done well, that he must admit. 
Otis could drive his team ‘“‘to a hair.’’ The 
furrows were as “straight as a gun barrel.” 
But what a shame it was to spoil his farm 
in that way! 

When Otis went to work on the new road 
the next morning he found Morgan on 
guard with all his hired men to prevent 
further operations. They were armed with 
pitchforks and scythes, and Morgan him- 
self carried an old long-barreled shotgun. 
Things began to look serious. Leaving his 
horses to stand by themselves, Otis went 
ahead and hailed Morgan in his cheery 
way: “I thought likely’ you would be down 
to help us this morning. There’s .a little 
brush down yonder west of the slashing 
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that needs cutting, and the scythes and 
forks will come in handy.” 

“Yes, they will,” Morgan hissed. “If you 
come a step further to do any more of your 
work you’ find out what we’re here for.’ 

Here was a situation, and for an hour 
Otis discussed it with his irate neighbor, 
showing him all the steps which had been 
taken toward the construction of the road, 
dwelling’ long upon the ‘convenience it 
would be, and ended by saying: “And 
they’ve fixed the damage at a fair sum, I 
= too, $125 an acre for all the land they 
take.”’ 

“They did,” demanded the old man, in- 
credulously. 

“Yes; $125 an acre. And you'll get your 
pay when the money is raised this winter.’’ 
This evident intention to treat him fairly 
softened the farmer for a moment, but he 
soon returned to the attack as furiously as 
ever, until at last Otis resolved for the day 
to suspend operations. The law was on his 
side, so was the public interest, and he 
knew that he could force his position; but 
he thought it better to be in no hurry; per- 
haps after Morgan had slept over the mat- 
ter he would look at it in a different light. 

So things went on for a number of days. 
Morgan watched the proposed highway day 
and night, dividing his forces into relays, 
one of which he led himself. Otis had taken 
counsel and been fully advised of his rights. 
Martha knew of this and had reported the 
fact to her father. The poor girl was griev- 
ing her heart out over her father’s obsti- 
nacy, but knew of no way to heal the 
breach. 

The harvest moon came up clear and se- 
rene one night while things were thus at a 
standstill. Martha sat out upon the porch, 
as she often had of late, listening for the 
sound of her father’s returning from the 
lower meadow. Soon she heard Otis’s foot- 
steps in the road in front of the house and 
hurried down to meet him. By the light of 
the full moon she could see that he was 
very pale, and on his features there was a 
look of determination she did not*remember 
ever seeing there before. 

“Is your father down there?’ pointing 
toward the meadow. . 

“Oh, yes! He spends most of his .time 
there of late. O Otis! I wish that thing, had 
never come up. It- makes us all so un- 
happy.’ Martha’s eyes were full of tears, 
and if anything weakened Otis it was a 
woman's tears, especially if those. tears 
were shed by Martha. 

“Well, I.don’t see how I am to blame,’’ 
he said. ‘“‘And the fact is, something must 
be done. They all find fault with me be- 
cause I don’t go on and finish the road, and 
call me a fool and all that. I’m going down 
to see your father once more, and then if 
he won’t give up I shall be compelled to do 
something else. That road has got to be 
opened.”’ 

“OQ Otis!” And Martha’s tears fell afresh 
on the young man’s hand as she held it be- 
tween her own. For a few minutes they. 
stood there, Otis trying to soothe the girl, 
but she refused to be comforted. 

“This won’t do,” he said at length. “I 
must go.” 

“lm going with you,” 
with sudden determination. ‘Maybe he will 
give it up if we both talk to him.” A little 
way from the road, a strip of underbrush 
skirted the meadow, and on an old log 
they sat to listen for Morgan. All was still. 
All at once the sound of the old shotgun 
broke the silence, and Otis sprang up with 
a ery of pain. The charge had taken effect 
in his arm and shoulder. 

“Oh! you’ve killed him! you’ve killed 
him!” broke from Martha’s lips, as she came 
te the side of the young man. 

“Killed who?’ demanded a voice from 
the other side of the brush, and old Mor- 
gan Truby came out of the shadow. 

“No one’s killed,” said Otis calmly, “but 
I wouldn’t wonder if you’d laid me up for a 
few weeks.” 

“For the land sakes!’’ Morgan said in a 
trembling voice. “Is that you, Otis? And 
Martha, too! What in the world you doing 
down here this time o’ night? I heard 
something rustling among the dry leaves,' 
and thought I got sight of some critter that 
might be a coon or some such thing, and 
I up and blazed away. I hadn’t any kind 
of an idea it was you, Otis. Are you hurt 
bad ?”’ : 

There was such a tone of solicitude in 
the voice that the young man said brave- 
ly: “Oh no; I don’t-think it amounts to 
much.” 


Martha said 
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“It all comes of that old road, father,” 
Martha cried fiercely. ‘It’s a-wonder some- 
one hasn’t come to his death on account 
of it. I wish the whole thing was where 
we never could hear of it again.” 

“So do I,” came from Morgan’s lips very 
steutly. “I guess I’ve made a_ fool 
of myself long enough over this road. Lean 
on my arm, Otis, and we'll go up to the 
house, and mother’ll fix you up.’”’ But Otis 
had a pretty sore arm for some time. He 
was able, however, to superintend the build- 
ing of the new road and the work went on 
from that time forth without interruption. 
Even Morgan himself turned in and did 
what he could to push the job along. Not 
many months afterward the two neighbor- 
ing estates were brought into still closer 
relation by the marriage of Otis and Mar- 
tha, but the name of the Devil’s Highway 
somehow was never changed. 





Old Home Week. 


[A letter from New England telling distant 
friends just what this new institution is.) 





My DeaR KatTEeE—In your last letter you 
ask me, “What is ‘old home’ week? What 
is it for, and where did it come from?” 
Though you have sojourned on the farther 
side of the Rockies lo! these 20 years, I 
am rejoiced to know that you are still in- 
terested in the old friends of the Granite 
state, their plans and doings. In the first 
place, then, the idea of “‘old home” week 
came from the brain and heart of our Gov- 
ernor Rollins, who has a faculty for think- 
ing and making other people think, too. 

This old home week is a new thing, not 
yet two years old, but is already a strong, 
sturdy creature. Indeed, from the many 
inquiries received it seems that all New 
England and beyond are becoming interest- 
ed in the institution. Just now great en- 
thusiasm is manifested, as the ‘“‘week’”’ set 


apart is jn the middle of August, and what 
celebrating is to be done must be done 
quickly. 


We have heard much of the wise man 
who first announced that New Hampshire 
is a good state to be born in, likewise to 
emigrate from; but it was'reserved for our 
‘good Governor Rollins. to promulgate that 
it is also a good state to return to these 
August days. He would like to have a cor- 
dial ‘invitation go out from’ ‘every village 
and hamlet to the absent sons and daugh- 
ters to return for the week to the old home, 
that all might enjoy the days together. 
Worthy Master of the State Grange N. J. 
Bachelder also has had much to do with 
the phenomenal growth and success of 
this festival. Often the work has started 
in the local grange, or improvement asso- 
ciation. 

Last year a great many towns celebrated 
the new-made holidays. Usually a circular 
letter was sent to all former residents 
whose present addresses were known, rein- 
forced in many cases by personal invita- 
tions from friends who would be delighted 
to welcome them to their own homes. If 
any ‘preferred the independence of board- 
ing house or hotel, arrangements were made 


for good board at moderate rates among 
our people who make summer boarding 
a specialty. In towns where the houses 


are packed in August with city visitors, 
early September is the better time to keep 
old home week. So you see it is a movable 
festival, for while one special week is rec- 
ommended by his excellency, it is perfectly 
in order for a town to select another week 
if it is more feasible. ‘ 

Daniel Webster said once ‘that the “Old 
Man of the Mountains” was-the sign God 
Almighty had hung out to show that. he 
made men in,New Hampshire; so it is noth- 
ing strange to find- among. those who. have 
gone out from us great lawyers, ministers, 
Statesmen, citizens, teachers, who are glad 
to give an address at the home week Gele- 
bration if circumstances will. allow... At 
Bethlehem last year the centennial anniver- 
sary of the town’s settlement was celebrat- 
ed and the well-known lawyer, a native of 
the town, A. S. Batchelder, gave the his- 
torical address. Will Carleton, the poet, a 
long-time summer resident, gave a poem, 
tender and witty, and in addition there were 
speeches, music and recitations from old- 
time dwellers in this little mountain town. 
At Woodstock will oecur in a little while 
a centennial celebration of the early settle- 
ment of another well-known summer resort 
and great plans are being made. Gov Rol- 


lins is to be present and all the noted sons 
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who can accept the cordial invitation given 
by old home friends. 

At Mount Vernon will be kept the semi- 
centennial of the founding of Appleton.aca- 
demy, now McCollom institute,.as the open- 
ing feature of the old home week; later will 
come the regular celebration. At Andover, 
a monster bonfire on Kearsarge mountain 
will inaugurate the old home week, with 
other festivities to follow. 

Sometimes but one day is set apart by 
the citizens, and the rest of the week is 
spent in visiting old friends and old scenes. 
The one great day then has speeches from 
its distinguished sons and daughters, music 
and poetry, with addresses of welcome by 
the resident orators. Some towns begin 
the celebration by a grand union church 
service in the largest available building 
or some grove. Then on Monday begin the 
week’s festivities; picnics, little trips to the 
Flume if near enough, or to some mountain 


summit fill up some days, while speeches, 


music and games make other days memo- 
rable. Sometimes a new library building or 
public fountain is dedicated or the corner- 
stone of a church laid with appropriate cer- 


emonies. In short, old home week lends 
itself to many different plans and pro- 
grams. 


But always the return of former residents 
and the hospitality of present ones are the 
distinguishing features. Given these and 
a good committee to make and carry out 
an appropriate program and-success is as- 
sured. I have told you a little of the much 
that might be said, but the special point I 
wish to emphasize, my dear friend, is that 
yourself and family have a very special and 
pressing invitation to join-in-our old home 
festivities from Aug 11 to 18...I am,sure 
you will find many: old friends who will 
enjoy a renewal of acquaintance with one 
we all loved in our school days. of 20 years 
ago. Old friends are well worth keeping, 
and old home week will, 4we hope, be an in- 
stitution that will- gain in -pepularity with 


every passing year. - Sincerely yours,— 
ELIZABETH Woop. 
a 


Too Thin. 





[Nineteenth paper in our series, “How to 
Be Happy Though Delicate,” by Ethel- 
wyn Wetherald.] : 
Nowhere do we find :such simple and 

easy, not to say delightful, directions for 
the cure of any defect as those given ‘in 
numerous ladies’ periodicals for the re- 
moval of leanness. “Don’t starve your- 
self,” say these authosities. ‘Make friends 
with the syrup jug and the cream pitcher. 
Drink several glasses of new milk on re- 
tiring at night, and again on rising in the 
morning, with a large cup or two of rich, 
well-sweetened chocolate ~ for breakfast. 
Sugar, oil and starch are all fattening, so eat 
as much as possible of fat meat, honey, 
marmalade, preserved fruits, pastry, gravy, 
cakes and suet puddings, with plenty of 
potatoes and cornstarch and candies to nib- 
ble between meals.”’ 

The theory is enticing, but fallacious. Ob- 
serve a thin, active woman at the table, 
and you will notice that she chooses those 
foods usually recommended to the fat wo- 
man who wishes to reduce her flesh: She 
is fond of lean meat, toast, tea, -lemonade 
and acid fruits. In other words, she prefers 
those articles of diet which experience has 
taught her best minister to strength and 
well-being. She would like to be plump, 
but through a constitutional, perhaps in- 
herited, defect she is almost incapable of 
assimilating sugar, starch and oil. 

This condition is rarely overcome, but 
may be mitigated. The human digestive 
apparatus is decidedly obdurate. If it has 
no use for fat, one might as well endeavor 
to increase the weight of a racehorse or a 
greyhound as of its possessor. It must be 
managed with intelligence and skill. It is 
senseless to weigh it down with gross and 
heavy foods, which inevitably lead to dis- 
eased conditions. 

It is not hard to remain incurably lean 
when one remembers that there are two 
classes of thin people—the sitk and the 
well. The thinness of disease means sal- 
lowness, feebleness, emaciation. The well 
thin woman may not. have a superfluous 
ounce of flesh, but she has the movement, 
the expression, the freshness and elasticity 
of health. She holds her head up and 
laughs easily; and although a dimple in her 
elbow is an unattainable achievement, she 
is in the state most favorable to -the -ac- 








cumulation of a few extra pounds of flesh. 

To make herself thoroughly well should 
be the thin woman's first aim: Her food 
cannot be too digestible or too nutritious. 
If'she has no liking for milk, let her try 
sipping it freezing cold or scalding ‘hot. 
Let her avoid pickles, sweet or sour, tea, 
coffee and all rich, sugary and greasy foods 
which, by injuring digestion, defeat the 
very end for which they are taken. If cod 
liver oil at the rate of a tablespoonful three 
times a day is more than she can manage, 
let her try a teaspoonful. Next to this oil 
in nutritive value and digestibility is but- 
ter, which should be eaten with brown or 
whole wheat bread. Any fat which has 
sputtered, either in the oven or in the fry- 
ing pan, will make a weak stomach thin 
trying to digest it. 

Enough open-air exercise should be taken 
to sharpen the appetite, and the habit of 
going to bed at 9 o’clock should be faith- 
fully- observed. Sleep is a form of nutri- 
tion especially adapted to the very thin. It 
prevents her temporarily from committing 
her everyday sins of working in a hur- 
ried, anxious, impetuous manner far. be- 
yond her strength, and of worrying over 
pretty much everything that comes along. 

By careful experiment the thin woman 
may discover one or more nutritious arti- 
cles of diet which especially agree with her. 
The writer of these lines, though her aver- 
age weight for years. has been less.than a 
hundred pounds, once gained 9 lbs in three 
weeks. These three weeks were spent on a 
prairie farm in Iowa, where there was no 
brain fag, no worry, plenty of horseback 
riding, considerable ‘“‘larking,’”’ an engaged 
pair to have fun with, several unengaged 
cousins to assist in devising ways . and 
means of having fun with the engaged ones, 
and a great dish of rich, genuine homemade 
ice cream every day. 





Love and Poverty. 


E. W. 





**‘When Poverty comes in at the door 
Love flies out of the window.’’ 


*“O do not from the window fly,” 
Said Poverty to Love, 

“But to my bosom come, and I 
Will keep you there, my dove. 


“My harshness needs your gentleness, 
My grief your tender tone; 
Your breath would bless my spirit as 
A rose-yine wreathes a stone.” 


So sweet Love fiew to Poverty. 
She blest him. heart*and head: 

When Jo! he vanished utterly 
And wealth stood-in.his stead, 


And this.is why, with smiling air, 
The ancient stories~tell 

That Poverty and Love can ne’er 
Beneath the same roof :dwell. 


Little Heart. 


Little heart, lightfoot heart, 
Fleet as flakes of snow, : 

Dancing down the hill o dreams 
In the long’ ago! 


Little heart, lagfoot heart, 
Limping sad and slow, 

Climbing up the hill o’ dreams 
From the long ago! 








Paths grow long and hills grow high, 
Summits lose their glow, 

But we'll still take Memory’s lane 
Back to Long Ago! 
{Frederick Lawrence Knowles 

Transcript. 


in Boston 


———— 


The Way to Health. 


Tho surest way to health, say what they will, 

Is never to suppose we shall be ill: 

Most of those evils we poor mortals know, 

From doctors and imagination fiow. 
(Churchill. 





Is It True ? 


Is it true, O Christ in heaven, 
That the highest suffer. most? 
That the strongest wander farthest 
And more hopelessly are lost? 
That the mark of rank in nature 
Is capacity for pain? 
And the anguish of the singer 
Makes the sweetness or the strain? 
Is it true, O Christ in heaven, 
That the fullness yet to come 
Is so glorious and so perfect 
That to know would. strike us dumb? 
-_That if ever for a moment 
We could pierce beyond the sky 
With-these poor, dim eyes of mortals, 
We should just see God and die? 
‘ a (Helen Hunt Jackson, 














Two Beach Chums. 


MARGARET W. LEIGHTON. 





When we go down to the beach-on a 
summer day we often see the gray star- 
fishes lying on thé sand. If we visit a rocky 
beach perhaps we shall find some-sea ur- 
chins, too. May be they will be covered 
with sharp spines, but generally when the 
little animal that lives inside the shell is 
dead, the spines drop off and the urchin 
has only a lot of small round knobs left 
on his shell. 





THE TWO QUEER CHUMS. 
The star and the urchin don’t look at all 


alike, but they are very near relations. 
They both love to creep about on the wet 
rocks at low tide. Mr Star has five long 
‘arms with an eye at the end of each one. 
;When he feels hungry he searches about 
in the water till he finds an oyster or scal- 
lop, then clasps it tight with his five arms 
and sucks the poor oyster out from his 
shell. 

Mr Urchin has five sharp-pointed teeth 
to chew up the seaweed that he loves. He 
makes a round hole that just fits his shell, 
where he can hide away and take a nap if 
he is tired. 

Some of the star-fishes that live in the 
warm waters of the south are a beautiful 
pink color. They are called the rosy 
feather stars. 

Very, very many years ago, before there 
were any people living on the earth, great 
numbers of lovely star fishes with long 
‘stems lived in the sea. We find them now 
by digging deep down in the earth, but 
they have all turned to stone. The man 
who first found them thought they looked 
so much like flowers that he called them 
stone lilies. 





The Young Folks’ Table. 





The much-talked-about portrait of “Sour 
Girl,” which appeared in the issue of Jan 
97. It is a good likeness of a favorite 
Tabler, Miss Idal. 

Generous Miss Muggins—I very much 
enjoyed Jessismine’s letter to the Young 
Folks’ Table. Thank you, dear, for your 
lovely description of Green lake. No dan- 
ger of the monster getting hold of anything 
like that; I fancy I heard Y F E saying, 
“There, that’s something good.” I will in- 
close 25c in stamps for Chatterbox’s sub- 
scription, seeing you young people love her 
so. That will give her five numbers. With 
best wishes—[Sally Muggins. 

8?'The amount contributed thus far to 
lchatterbox’s subscription to this paper, in 
accordance with the suggestion of Adi Ron- 
dack, is 35c. Thirty-two more two-cent 
stamps will provide Chatterbox with this 
paper for a year, and then surely, she can- 
not refuse to write to the Table. 





Music—I guess that in the group of Iowa 
graduates the three girls sitting down are 
from the country. It is a decided accom- 
plishment to know how to cook. When I 
was learning my bread was generally minus 
salt and soda. If any tramp had come 
around I would have given him a plenty of 
it. Fortunately we are never bothered with 





OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


tramps. -How is the music circle progress- 
ing? It must be delightful. How do the 
Tablers like Schubert’s Serenade? I think 
it~ig: grand. Of.course you all like Mlle 
Chaminadeé’s music; it is so sweet:—[A Vir- 
ginia Daisy: ~ : 





Lafayette—The photo sent by the Iowa 
Tabler of the high school graduates is good, 
and the person guessing the three of the 
group from the country deserves the piece 
of pie. Although I am the originator of the 
guessing, I shall not attempt to try to win 
the pie. How many of the Tablers attended 
the democratic national convention at Kan- 
sas City? I was there, but owing to the 
crowd and heat I did not try to attend the 
convention regular. I was present when 
Webster Davis changed his mind. I did 
not see Bryan, as I left the day he was to 
arrive. The Tablers haven’t guessed right 
as to which was Lafayette. He is in the 
center with the city boy on his right and a 
Kansas cousin on the left. The picture was 
in the issue of March 24. The Table is get- 
ting more interesting every issue.—[La- 
fayette. ; 





Cousin—I live in southern Pennsylvania 
and think it is a beautiful country. The 
Tablers may imagine the boys here don’t 
look so “swell” as city boys, but they do. 





I agree with Honor Bright on manners. I 
send a photo of a cousin I think much of. 
Tablers, say whether he is a city or country 
boy.—[Little Lass. 





Pie—“‘A piece of the original pie to the 
Tabler who guesses which ones live in the 
country.” These words under the picture 
sent by an Iowa Tabler, which was pub- 
lished in the issue of July 28, caught my eye. 


Pick out the two boys on each side 
of the girl who has the pie and_ the 
‘girl in front, who appears to have 


on a classmate’s hat, then you will have 
the three whom I think live in the coun- 
try. I favor Adi Rondack’s plan, so here 
is my stamp for Chatterbox’s subscription. 
I wonder if you have all forgotten—[Lu- 
cile. 

The one who is victorious in getting the 
piece of pie by guessing the correct three 
from the baker’s dozen of Iowa high school 
graduates can call himself or herself lucky. 
I can see little distinction. My guess is 
the one at the eatreme right, at the ex- 
treme left, and tne young lady standing in 
back at the right. While conversing with 
a friend we drifted upon Hustle’s problem 
of July 21. He disagreed with me upon the 
rneaning, although he had no answer. By 
following his exp:anation of it I have anoth- 
er answer, which is two-ninths. I gave 
one-fifth because it appeared to be a catch 
rather than a hard problem. Which is 
right?—[T. E. B. - 





Health Before Beauty—Yes, Scie N. 


Tific, that squaw must have been of a good 
size; somewhat like the girl out west whom 
a friend jJescribed. Tablers, as there are all 
kinds of circles why not start a good health 
or “health before beauty” circle? ITfercugh 
or even a few Tablers think this a good 
plan I will send my ten cents and more of 
my plans or ideas concerning the circle or 
circles soon. Scie N. Tific, please send your 
picture: de not be afraid of remarks, and 
T for one will not say anything rude. How 
many of the Tablers have read Helen’s 
Babies? I read it twice and I ‘think I 
laughed more: over that book than any other 
I ever read. Especially those who like ba- 
bies or small children will find it inter- 
esting. I love babies. I think those Kan- 
sas boys are from the country. Larry 
Lynnwood, here are two questions which I 
would be pleased to have you answer: What 
state do you live in and have you any 


[19] 


sisters? I send my stamp for Mrs Chatter- 
box’s subscription, and hope many more will 
be added. When I-read my other letter ani 
looked at the signature it seemed as if I 
had seen it used in a like manner by anoth- 
er Tabler, so to avoid something similar to 
that which ‘the other Fidget received from 
the first Fidget, Laurel will be known as 
—[Magdalene. 
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A Plea for Justice—Perhaps it would be 


a good plan to place the boys off at one end 
of the Table, all alone, since they are such 
objectionable creatures that it is wrong 
even to write to them. For my own part, 
I see no more harm in writing to a boy, 
even if one has not a close acquaintance 
with him, than in writing to an unknown 
girl. We should never write things that 
we would be ashamed to have seen by the 
whole world. Just remain true to your 
names, Heart’s Ease and White Dove, and 
you need never fear the ridicule of any boy 
to whom you may write. As for compli- 
menting others, why is it wrong, if we 
mean just what we say? I think some of 
our boys show true chivalry, in so courte- 
ously refraining from disputing the attacks 
upon them, since those attacks came from 
girls. Scie N. Tific, your letters are very in- 
teresting. Y-u must dine soon and often 
at this literary Table. The description of 
yourself was also very interesting to me, 
since it tallies almost exactly with that of 
my three idolized brothers. Among the 
book-worms, how many have read ‘To 
Have and to Hold, The Reign of Law 
or any of the other new books? Although 
I suppose some of you will wish my motto 
were “Strike, and then silence,” I do not 
want you to think I am naturally a crank. 
But my love for my own brothers makes 
me respect all true-hearted boys, and I 
don’t like to see them treated as though 
they were made of baser clay. Since I do 
not remember having seen my own name 
at the Table I’ll simply sign it.—[Nell. 





Planted!—Canadian Girl, I play the vio- 


lin, but unlike yourself I have taken many 
lessons. I also play the mandolin and like 
it better than the violin. Honor Bright, 
I cannot tell you much about the cotton 
section of this state, for, although I live in 
the “land of cotton” I have never seen a 
cotton plantation in my life. My sister 
planted a few cotton plants and I thought 
they were very pretty. I think that the 
cotton plantations are more in the central 
and south central part of Alabama, not in 
the extreme southern portion where I live. 
Perhaps Mannetta of Alabama can tell you 
more about the “land of cotton” than I can. 
New Zealand Native, let us hear more about 
your country. One day as I was going into 
the field after a watermelon, I saw my 
brother plowing. He seemed to have a 
great deal of trouble trying to manage a 
two-horse sulky plow, so I thought I would 
assist him. I took the reins with the in- 
tention of driving the horses, and left him 
to work the levers. I had to walk, while 
my brother rode. I stood in the furrow 
which the plow had made on the previous 
round, right by the side of the plow. When 
the horses started the plow covered my feet 
and there I was, planted in the field.. My 
brother had to stop the horses and assist 
me now. That was enough plowing for me 
fg day, and has been ever since.—[Dixie 
rl. 





Her Happiest Day—Jessismine, will you 
never be through saying lovely things? I 
do declare I could 
read a book of 
such’ interesting 
events. Thelma, I 
haven’t read of a 
Tabler who agrees 
with you about 
the happiest day 
they ever spent, 
but I for one 
would like to do 
it and also to see 
it done. I think 
about the hap- 
day I ever spent was on an 
to a_ resort. Although the 
little misty, we all 
enjoyed ourselves. We did everything to 
have fun and succeeded, I guess. It took 
us until midnight to get through. Now I 
wish all the girl Tablerg would write.— 
(Topsy. 


The truest end of life is to know that 
life never ends.—[William Penn. 





piest 
excursion 
day was a 
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The Other Side. 


EVANGELINE, 





Those articles on summer boarders are in- 
teresting reading, but I think it is time to 


look at the other side—there is 
another side to everything, .you know 
—before our farmer folk are all tempt- 


ed to turn from “cropping” to boarders. If 
all city people were angels we might have 
more ideal cottages and ideal hostesses, 
larger profits and unalloyed satisfaction in 
entertaining them. But, alas! the great 
majority of them are very human. 

My own experience is limited. Relatives 
boarded with us for three summers. They 
were agreeable, less exacting than the aver- 
age, and more remunerative. We made pic- 
nics and parties and enjoyed ourselves with 
them “up to a certain point.’””’ There was 
a profit while our old carpets were wearing 
out. A friend who had two adults, part 
of the time three and two children for six 
weeks, expressed satisfaction because she 
had made enough to buy a wheel, $35. Was 
that compensation for rising before 5 o’clock 
every morning, baking, brewing and serv- 
ing separate meals to farm help? She took 
cher guests to ride every evening and her 
husband neglected his farm work to take 
them about and yet they did not return 
the next year. 

I know a family in reduced circumstances 
who opened their pretty home to boarders. 
They came, two men, one woman, a boy 
18, a girl 13 and two younger children ex- 
pecting to pay $2.50 per week, but were in- 
duced to remain three weeks at $3. They 
left much dissatisfied. Others who were 
to take the rooms at the same prices failed 
to appear and these rooms were unoccupied 
the rest of the season. A city friend told me 
of her sojourn at a farmhouse: ‘“‘We could 
not complain of the bill of fare, which was 
excellent, nor of the terms, which were 
reasonable. They took us riding two or 
three times a week—oh, I sha’n’t describe 
the vehicle. No, I shall not go there again. 
The people were refined, but things were 
not kept up as I should have liked.” 

For those who make a regular business 
of keeping boarders there is some profit 
and a great deal of wholesome discipline, 
but it is a mistake to make the terms very 
reasonable. Then people flit about from 
place to place these days. The woman 
who keeps things up, who serves dainty 
meals on fine dishes, caters to fastidious 
appetites, provides rowboats and saddle 
horses and carriages and bathrooms, with 
yran bags and cucumber juice and sand- 
wiches in picnics and excursions must be 
a hustler. Her terms must be higher than 
they are about here, $3 to 5 per week. She 
must have efficient kelp, which is difficult 
to obtain and commands high wages. 

Taking into consideration the breakage 
and wear on furniture and vehicles, the 
neglect of farm work and above all the 
increased work and extra responsibility, 
where are the profits when roast beef is l4c 
per lb and steaks 22c? It seems to me there 
is more independence, more home enjoyment 
and happiness in churning that rich cream 
into butter, marketing those broilers, that 
tempting fruit and fresh eggs, even if the 
daughters rake the hay and lend a hand 
at harvest. 


-_— neil 


“As We Were Saying.” 





A Song Dessert-—One panacea for G. 
Viola would be singing. I® you “can’t” 
sing, no matter if you are a matron of 35 
summers, just work a little buffoonery into 
the apple pie, “Sing a song o’ sixpence, a 
pocketful o’ rye.”’ So helpful is the harm- 
less jingle that the pie will be materially 
improved. Make up tunes to any favorite 
rhyme. I can remember reaching ‘“‘G’”’ with 
the words, 

“Which is the wind that brings the snow? 
The north wind, Freddie, and all the cold, 
And the sheep they scamper into the fold 

When the north begins to blow.” 

Its author, E. C. Stedman, has recently 

resigned business in Wall street and re- 

sumes literary work, but he may never 
write anything more sweet and tender than 
those replies to the questions of his little 
ones. I once knew a solitary woman who 
found real comfort in filling her wooden 
salt boxes with fine loam, scattering in 


flaxseed and watching its speedy growth 
when the little farm home was snow-bound. 





TALK 


Even hanging up a tinsel-decorated sprout- 
ing carrot gave a bit of cheer. The most 
elastic temperament will become “blue” in 
solitude. My own loneliness has been great- 
ly lessened by joining the International 
sunshine society, whose object is the pass- 
ing on of good cheer and an exchange of 
kindly greetings.—[Breadwinner, 





Old-Time Barter—Some time ago Old- 


Fashioned Girl advocated sending to the 
city for samples, and buying dress goods 
there. That is just what has ruined coun- 
try stores. I have known gf men who kept 
up-to-date dry goods stores in a manufac- 
turing village, and became bankrupt. The 
wives could find nothing wood enough in 
the stores and went to the city to buy. Soon 
their neighbors did likewise. In our moth- 
ers’ time the merchant exchanged with the 
farmers. Now produce has to be carried 
to the city. After the groceries are secured 
if there is a bit of money for dry goods 
a farmer’s wife is lucky. It was much eas- 
ier to carry butter, eggs and cheese to town 
and get things needed than the present way 
of doing.—[E. B. 





Neglected—Hold on! I want to say some- 
thing about farmers’ wives working in the 
field. My idea is that some of them need 
a “blowing up.” A woman is not doing 
her duty to her family when she lets her 
children run wild, and her house unkept 
just to help in the field. I know a woman 
who used to work in the field and neglect 
her family. Her children grew up to be 
rough, untaught, unrefined men and women. 
They even ill-treated their mother. But they 
were not to blame. When a man comes 
home tired at night he expects to find his 
wife and children awaiting his coming with 
smiling faces, a cheerful home and supper 
ready. But when his wife does her house- 
work and helps him in the field she is tired 
and cross, gets supper because she has to, 
sends the children to bed with a slap on 
each ear and scolds her husband all the 
evening.—[Pop. 





Bliss—I have been married 15 years, Old 
Maid, and I have every reason to believe 
my wife loves me, and I chew tobacco, too, 
Old Maid, send along your photo. Now 
don’t borrow your sister’s; just send your 
own.—[J. R. 





Good or Evil?—Secretary of Two Letter 


Circles, I protest against the statement 
you made in the July 14 issue, that Hope 


and you are “as bad as the worst, and as . 


good as the best.” When Emerson said: 
‘Tam a potential criminal,’”’ he meant 
that he had in him—as we all have—the ele- 
ments of evil, which if allowed to take 
their own course would make the worst; 
but there is also in all of us a something 
which prompts us to resist the bad in our 
natures and will, if we obey its commands, 
make us what we should be. In our lives 
either the good or the evil nature must 
dominate and it is for us to say which. The 
choice must be a deliberate one on our 
part and if we choose to resist the evil, we 
surely are not as bad as those who from 
choice resist the good.—[Wyopa. 





Briefs—Which is the flower we love most? 
My favorite is the heliotrope. Which is 
yours?—[Sally Muggins. ; 

Silas Croker, as you farm as all farmers 
will a hundred years frorn now, and haying 
is over, can you find time to tell us how to 
do it? We miss letters of sound judgment. 
Would you advise anyone to wear tan shoes 
for bog trotting when haying in the mead- 
ows?—[E. B 

Heart Less, I think you are a little too 
rash; I should dislike to be told I had no 
heart. I should advise Nalda Nay to at- 
tend school. I have been to «college and 
know the advantage of an _ education. 
Thanks to Jessismine for the boat ride.— 
[One with a Heart. 





A Difference—I heard a woman say that 


she always went to public dances, but she 
would not want her childrden to go, al- 
though she would let them go to dancing 
school. Now will some of the Tablers tell 
me the difference between a public dance 
and a dancing school? How many of the 
young folks can say they never attended 
a dance? I for one never did and never 
shall. Silas Q. Croker has given the girls 
some pretty good hints about neatness, but 





AROUND THE TABLE 











don’t the boys need a hint once in a while? 
Rellimee seems to think the whisky agent 
is worse than the saloon, but I think one 


is as bad asthe other. I have in “mind 
a young man who went to a certain place 
to celebrate the Fourth. He asked an ac- 
quaintance if his daughter could ride home 
with him. The father assented, leaving his 
daughter in the young man’s care. The lat- 
ter went into a saloon and became nearly 
intoxicated. I would rather walk home 
than ride with him.—[{Mountain Princess. 





Grow Dearer—Dear Tabler, you say you 
do not believe there ever was true love: 
have you never read of Browning’s or Haw- 
thorne’s beautiful wedded life? I have mar- 
ried friends and relatives who grow dearer 
to each other each year. Do you suppose 
that God, who is a God of love, would sanc- 
tion marriage if there was to be no oneness 
of purpose, no harmonious feeling between 
man and wife that should grow stronger 
the longer they live together? Many of us 
will remain single, not because we do not 
think there are men worthy of our affection, 
but because we are needed in the home cir- 
cle.. It is true that a majority of young 
men in towns have bad habits, though in 
the country there are not so many; but 
whose fault is it? If the girls would take 
a stand only to associate with young men 
of truly noble character and lives, do you 
not think our young men would reform? 
We girls, too, could improve in many ways, 
especially by helping one another instead of 
finding fault.—[Carolyn Fern. 





Letter Circles Reported—No 1 of Circla 


112 started a second round of letters in 
May. No 4 has not received them yet. It 
is 10 or 11 weeks since the first round passed 
him. No 1 is looking for them, too. There 
is a “holdback’”’ somewhere. The letters of 
84 (Imperial) are growing in interest every 
trip.. Among the members are Ella Cution, 
Hiawatha, Rosebud, Greenleaf and Cor- 
delia. Some in 119 have sent pictures 
Voting for a president and colors to go 
with the badge of the A A L Cis going on 
A discussion will be started so the mem- 
bers will gain help as well as pleasure. 
“Since Backtrack (37) was started in 1898 
three members have married. There are 
three photographers among us and the rest 
would like to be if we only knew how. We 
are greatly honored, as the secretary of the 
A ALC is among our number. As a whole 
37 is equaled by none and excelled by few.” 

The badges for the members of the Amer- 
ican Agriculturist letter‘club will be ready 
soon. They will be sent postpaid at 10c each, 
to members of circles whose secretaries 
have complied with the club constitution 
by sending their circle statistics to the 
club secretary, Miss Mary I. Noble, Mon- 
son, Mass, and their circle dues (5c per 
member) to the club treasurer, William 
K. Vreeland, Belews Creek, Mo. Orders 
for badges should be sent, for the present, 





to the letter circle department at this 
office. 
Who can send the Editor some good, 


practical and if possible new rules for put- 
ting up the surplus apple, pear and grape 
crop this fall? Good prices will be paid 
for satisfactory recipes. Some excellent 
articles along this line, already in hand, will 
appear soon, but more are wanted, especial- 
ly those dealing with apples. 


Nasturtiums—Next to pansies, nastur- 
tiums are my favorites. These will grow in 
any position, under adverse conditions, but 
of course will respond to care. The more 
one picks the blooms, the more flowers. 
From a 25c collection I had 30 different 
shades and markings. How rich for table 
decoration! A yase adds cheer to any place, 
their spicy fragrance everyone enjoys, and 





they are more agreeable than sweet peas 
for close rooms.—-[E. st 
Caller: I want to see the head of the 


family. 
Husband: You can’t. 
net a while 


It put on its bon-« 
ago and went out. 


This Wil Interest Many. 


F. W. Parkhurst, the Boston publisher, 
says that if anyone afflicted with rheuma- 
tism in any form, or neuralgia, will send 
their address to him at Box 1501, Boston, 
Mass, he will direct them to a perfect cure. 
He has nothing to sell or give, only tells 
how he was cured. Hundreds. have tested 
it with success.—[Ady. , 











The Home Dressmaker. 


Twenty-five and thirty-five cent patterns, 
the latest and best fashions, cut by one of 
the most reliable pattern houses in the 
country, are here offered for only TEN 
CENTS each, postpaid; this by our special 
arrangement with the manufacturers. 





8044—LADIES’ FAN- 
CY WAIST. 8016—LA- 
ed SKIRT. Waist, 

36, 38 and inch 


7813—CIRCU- 
SKIRT. Shell 
pink satin foulard, dark 


nist. Skirt, 22, 24 red velvet and tucked 
28 and 30-inch waist. ivory silk. Plain and 
Wedgewood blue_ fou- ired india or taffeta 
lard, point de Venise silks, poplinette, crepe 
lace, insertion. Appro- meteor, challie or silk 
priate for lansdowne, muslin appropriate, with 
erepe de chine, drap ribbon, lace, tucked 
d’ete. batiste or velvet. 





ADIES’ 


8053 — L 8049—LADIES’ ETON 
ue KED W a bas JACKET. 32, 34, 36, 38, 
LERO. 8055—-LADIES 40 and 42-inch bust. 
pea’ Wii, 3. oy Tucked taffeta, lined 
36, 38 and 40-inch bust. with ivory satin. Lans- 
Skirt, 22, 24, 26, 28 am downe and taffeta, or of 
30-inch waist. Satin- light weight cloth 
faced cloth, foulard, in- tucked and_ trimmed 
dia silk, louisine, lans- with bands of gold, sil- 


ver or self-toned braid 


downe, crepe de chine 
. and small buttons. 


appropriate. 





8043—GIRL’S DRESS. 8050—LADIES’ FAN- 
CY SHIRT WAIST. 
Pink and white foulard, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42- inch 


8, 10 and 12 years. 
bust.’ Shell ink taf- 
feta, tucked white mous- 
ioned from swiss, organ- seline and valenciennes 
die, india silk, dimity or lace. Lawn, dimity or 
— with velvet, rib- muslin appropriate, ‘with 
silk, lace or em- all-over lace, embroidery 
broidered batiste. or inserted tucking. 


with point de Paris lace, 
insertion. May be fash- 


Full directions, quantity of material re- 
quired and illustration of garment with 


each pattern. > 
Order by number, which in each instance 
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accompanies description. Give bust meas- 
ure for ladies’ upper garments; give waist 
measure for skirts; give both age and 
breast measure for misses and children. 
Patterns are 10c each, and should be or- 
dered of the Office of this Publication. 





A Husking Mitten—The pattern is cut 
all in one piece and is notched so anyone 
can sew it together. 


The dotted lines 
show where to fold 
it. It is mutch less 


trouble than cutting 
by the old way. The 
writer used a whole 
seamless sack once 
many years ago and 
- obtained just one 
The rest was wasted.—[A 






P+ <= deweee 








pair of mittens. 
Western Friend. 





For Cholera, Infantum, make a poultice 
by boiling the leaves and stems of the small 
leaved variety of smartweed; when tender 
thicken with meal or bran and place be- 
tween two layers of thin cloth. Bind this 
poultice across the bowels, changing the 
poultices frequently. Tea from smartweed 
is also excellent for dysentery. In all cases 
of inflammation smartweed is a good rem- 
edy.—[E. C. 


To Tighten the Rubbers on wringers take 
the wringer apart and remove the rubber 
from the shafts, wind the shafts with heavy 
cord, putting more in the center at the 
shafts, as the rubber is thinner there be- 
cause more worn. Cover this with a paste 
of oil and white lead, replace the rubbers, 
turning them on like a screw. Leave sev- 
eral weeks for the oil and lead to harden, 
then put the parts in working order.— 
[E. W. 
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HE plague of lamps is 


165 


the breaking of chim- 

neys; but that can be avoided. 

Get Macbeth’s “pearl top” 
or ‘ pearl glass.”’ 

The funnel-shaped tops are 

beaded or 


trade-mark. 


‘ pearled ” —a 
Cylinder tops 
are etched in the glass — 
“‘MACBETH PEARL GLASS” — 


another trade-mark. 


Our “Index” describes a// lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it, 


Address Macsets,’ Pittsburgh, Pa. 





APPENDICITIS. often death, pa nm my when “our 
@ belie late > ee ee 3 MEDICAL 





CO., Oconto Wis. 
a i L £ Ss Absolutely cured, Nevertoreturn. 
A a to ——- Acts like me. 
tye Address, 
ee MB Botot, Box 690 , Augusta,Me, 





& H. Evans, 1910 F st Wi on, D.C. Ad- 
P A vice as to patentability free. No attorney's 
fee until patent is allowed. Circular free. 


COE'S ECZEMA CURE $1 cece ctecs.o: 











A Young Girl 


May be very old in suffering. She is 
very apt to neglect the earlier symptoms 
of disease. Often when she takes treat- 
ment it is the wrong treatment for 


UU 
r< 


her case. Very 
many young 
women write to 
Dr. Pierce and 
consult him by 
letter free. All 
such corre- 
spondence is 
strictly private, 
and “womanly 
modesty is 
spared the 
shock of indeli- 
cate examina- 
tions, unpleas- 
ant question- 
ings and offen- 
sive local treat- 
ments. 


“I suffered with 
female trouble,” 
writes Miss Agnes 
McGowne, of 1221 
Bank St., Wash- 
ington, D; ae 
tried various rem- 
edies but none 
seemed to do any 
permanent good. 
The doctors said it 
was the worse case 
of internal trouble 
they ever had. I 
decided to write to 
Doctor Pierce for 
help. I received 
avery a reply and. commenced treat- 
ment at once. not used the “Favorite 
Prescription” a ER. . before I began to feel bet- 
ter, and, as I continued, my health graduall 
improved. It is improving every day and I sti 
continue to take the medicine. 


Dr. Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescription 


Makes Weak Women Strong 
and Sick Women Well. 





SESSLESSESSESEESESEL ESL ES ES ES 


> If you are outof employment 
& or employed at unsatisfactory 
= wages, write us immediately. 


@ We can give you something to 
qo that will make you $50 a month without 


@any trouble. You can 

@work right around 

®your own se 
wish. x 


® travel if you 
Brand New Thing. A Big Money Maker 


@ You will be surprised how 

@easily you can make the | 
@above sum. Hundreds are 

% making double that. 


e 

bi Possi- I; 
‘bly youcandoittoo. Send name and address 3 
: 


? 


seseseesees 


@*yhow. Please investigate. Write to-day 


% ORANGE JUDD CO. ( Agents’ Dept. ), 


¢ 52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
Lesessssesssssessseseeeseese? 
OUNG 


pate] GARDENING 2] 


By Joseph Harris. 7 object of this work is to show 
how garden crops may be grown in field culture, and the 
teachings of Mr Harris are mainly from his own expe 
rience, presented in that familiar style so well known 
to those who have read his other writings. A small share 
of the work is devoted to the easily — flowers, whic! 
will add to its value in the estima of the mothers 
and sisters as well as of the boys. Contents: Introduc- 
tion; An Old and a New Garden;, Killing ‘the tor J Boys 
How to Begin; Preparing the Soil’; 8: 
About_ High Farming; ferns Ne in ‘Crops 4 Ma- 

Starting Plants 
Window Box; Mak- 
roy, The Use of Poi- 
Cultivation of Vegetables 
poe; The eng of Flowers. _ 


this > os many other publications. 
On ARGE JUDD COMPANY. 52 Lafayette Pl. New York. 
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By ROBERT BARN- 

U =e Ri wal: ROosEVELT. Or 

the | Vase and host, 
HING #23 

States. Embracing full 

directions for dre 


artificial the feathers of American birds; an ac- 
— of s a trip to Lake Superior, etc. In his 4 
ace to this work. nthe Cy says: “On readi ng, re t : 4 
Fichin boot tt the ood da 4 ouees. Tees plentl al to 
ng heart's desir ire?” OF kh it those expeditions 


the mere 
which gave us the most_pleas apart from 

ld the desi a 
question of the sp ort? Or finally, ,’ should t skill o ~ 


lied > the kind of fi 
only Oe in his capture? In truth it can 


hardly 
Spied these but rather the whole combined. "lustrated, 
Cloth, 12mo. Price, postpa 
logue Free of this and man other. whucnasons. 
Cara GE JUDD COMPANY, 52 Lafayeste Pl., New York. 


~. 
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Busy Fingers. 
Vine Lace. 


EMMA CLEARWATERS. 








Make a chain of 35 st. 

ist row—Three d c in 3d st of ch, ch 2, 3 
d cin same st (a shell), 1 k (Knot) st as 
follows: Pull last st out 1-3 in, 1 sc 
through this, 1 s c, 1 s ce in 11th st of ch, 
1 k st, 15 d c in 18th st of ch, 1 Kk st, ls 
ec in 25th st of ch, 1 Kk st, 1 sh in 32d st 
of ch, 1 dc in last st. 

2d row—Ch 2, sh in sh, 1 kK st, fasten 
with s c between last 2 k st, 1 k “st, 
5 dc in Ist 5 of 15 d c, 1 k st, 1 k st. 





5 dc in next, 5 st, 1 k st, 1 k st, 5 dc in 
last 5 st, 1 k st, fasten with s c between 
last 2 k st, 1 k st, sh in sh, 1 d c in last st. 

3d row—Ch 2, shin sh, 5 trcinist5ide 
of 2d row, but last st of each tr c is left 
on the needle until all 5 tr c are made, 
then pull thread through 3 st at a time, 
making a point, 1 st, fasten with s c be- 
tween k st, 1 k st, 5 tr c in next 5 dc, 
proceeding as for list 5 tr c, 1 k st, fasten, 
1k st, 5 tr ec as before, sh in sh, 1 d c in 
last st. 

4th row—Ch 2, sh in sh, 1 kK st, fasten, 
1k st, 15 dc in center of middle point, 
1 k st, fasten, 1 k st, sh in sh, 1 dc 
ir last st. Repeat from 2d row. 

To make scallop: At end of 7th row, 
ch 7, fasten with s c at end of sh, turn, 
ch 1, 20 d ec in 7 ch, ch 2, proceed across 
insertion. At end of 9th row 5 d ec in first 
5 of 20 dc, 1k st, 1k st, 5 dc in next 
5 st, k st twice, 5 dc in next 5 st, k 
st twice, 5 dc in last 5 st, fasten to inser- 
tion with sc, turn, *5trein5iddc, finishing 
to «@ point, 1 kk st, fasten, I EK 
st, repeat from * across scallop. At end of 
llth row go across scallop with k st, fasten 
at center of points and between k st with 
s c (there should be 8 k st), fasten to in- 
sertion with s c, turn, k st twice between 
each fastening, 16in all. At end of 13th row 
single row of Kk st, 16 in all, turn, 3 dc, ch 
2,3 dein i1 st s ec between kK st, repeat 
across until you have 12 sh. At end of 15th 
row 8 dc in each ch 2 of sh, fasten and 
turn, * ch 4, 1s c in center of 8 dc, ch 
4, 1s c between two sh, repeat from * 
across. This completes one scallop. 


A Corn Portiere. 
NARIE IRISH. 





“I must get some curtains for that double 
Goorway,” remarked Mrs Jackson. “I have 
intended to do it for some time, but there 
are so many things to buy that—”’ 

“Have you ever seen a corn portiere? 
interrupted Mrs Evans, eagerly. 

“Never even heard of such a*thing,” an- 
swered Mrs Jackson. ‘What is it like?’ 

“It’s just what you want and we'll make 
one,”’ exclaimed Mrs Evans. “I was won- 
dering what I could do to help while I’m 
here—I can visit better when I have some- 
thing to do.” 

Mrs Jackson decided to trust her friend’s 
leading and took up the scheme with zeal, 
They selected the brightest colored ears— 
those with highly striped and red kernels 
—of yellow dent corn and every red ear 
in sight. They shelled only a panful at 
first, then, poured hot water over it and set 
it behind the stove to soak, 

“Now what else shall we need?’ 
Mrs Jacksons 


> 


asked 
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“Some use cotton yarn, but I get carpet 
warp, as it is cheaper and comes in almost 
every color. For the red and yellow corn 
I prefer either dark red or brown strings— 
they harmonize nicely with the corn and 
with the color scheme of most any room. 

“I vote for dark red,” sald Mrs Jack- 
son. “Anything else we need?” 

“Carpet needles and a rod to fit door- 
way.” 

The next evening, some 30 hours later, the 
corn was pronounced “just right.” The 
girls and even the boys were so enthused 
with the idea that all were anxious to have 
a hand in the project. Each was given a 
needle and a string as long as the hight of 
the doorway, then the work progressed 
merrily. The corn was strung by putting 
the needle in at the top (or broad end) of 
the kernel and pulling it out at the oppo- 
site end. Half-inch spaces were left be- 
tween the kernels. 

Mrs Jackson and her guest found they 
could visit very satisfactorily to a “corn” 
accompaniment, and in the evening when 
home from school the children discovered 
it to be an open sesame to delightful sto- 
ries; so the task seemed a pleasure rather 
than labor. 

When the strings were finished they were 
tied to the rod (which was held in place by 
hooks so it could be easily detached), and 
draped back with loops of the strung corn. 
The Jacksons were delighted with the re- 
sult. “Unique, useful and beautiful’ was 
their unanimous decision. 

“One of my friends,’ said Mrs Evans, 
“who has a dainty bedroom all in blue and 
white, used only the whitest kernels of 
white dent corn and strung them on blue- 
and-white cotton yarn. Of this she fash- 
ioned a splasher, a drape for the mirror, 
sash curtains for the windows and a por- 
tiere for the doorway. Another friend, for 
a yellow and white room, used yellow ker- 
nels on white strings and suspended them 
from white rods, each string being held in 
place by a brass-headed tack. But, how- 
ever used, the effect is decidedly artistic.” 


Rickrack Lace. 


MAY MYRTLE COOK, 








The zigzag line of crochet connecting the 
sides of the scallops is 
of five ch; at the bot- 
tom where the scallop 
is shaped, there is but 
one chain between 
each two points. Three 
chain links the points 
where the two sides of 
the adjoining scallops 





join together. 


. 





The Best Jelly Bag—Use flannel or mus- 
lin as preferred, but the bag must be of 
ample proportions and in shape three-cor- 
nered. With this bag very little pressure 
is required to extract the juice, as the 
weight of the fruit in the larger part (at 
the top) causes the juice to flow freely from 
the point. Hem the top, through which run 
a strong wire. Catch a bale-shaped wire 
over this on both sides, and hang on a large 
hook screwed in the wall over the table, 
or wherever it will be most convenient to 
leave the fruit to drain.—[M. F. S. 





Canning Succotash—From tender sweet 


corn cut only enough to can at one time. 
Of tender lima beans, not any that are a 
little hard, as they will not cook soft, one- 
third to two-thirds corn is about the right 
proportion. Fill a can one-third full of 
corn and beans, then press with a wooden 
masher till all air is out; so continue till 
ean is full and packed as solid as it can 
be. Then put in a spoonful or two more, 
put on cover and screw as tight as possible. 
Place the cans in a boiler with a thin board 
in the bottom and thick cloth over the 
board; put cloth or sticks between the cans 
to keep from hitting while boiling. Put 
enough cold water in the boiler to cover 
the cans, set on the stove and boil, four 
hours for quart cans, three for pint. Fill 
in boiling water as the water boils away, 
as the cans must be kept covered. When 
done, with a long-handled spoon raise a can 
a little and with a dry towel in the other 
hand lift from the hot water. Tighten the 
covers and keep tightening till cool. Be 
sure rubbers are good and that the covers 
fit perfectly and I will warrant the succo- 
en to keep as long as you wish.—[Mrs D. 
Ss. S. 








The Good Cook. 





Nice Ways to Serve Corn. 


MARIAN LINCOLN, 





Stewed: Cut the corn off the cob, to 
each quart allow 2 tablespoons butter, and 
seasoning to _taste, cook slowly % hour in 
just enough water to cover. When done it 
should be nearly dry, add 1 cup sweet 
cream, let get very hot, and serve at once. 

Fritters: To 1 pt of grated green corn 
add 1 well-beaten egg, 1 cup sifted flour, 
% cup butter, seasoning to taste. Mix well, 
and fry brown. To serve, have ready 
small flat cakes of freshly mashed potatoes, 
brushed with melted butter and set in the 
oven just long enough to glaze, place a 
fritter on each, garnish with parsley and 
serve at once. 

Scalloped: Butter a pudding dish well, 
put in a layer of cooked corn cut from the 
cob, season, cover with grated bread crumbs 
and little bits of butter, another layer of 
corn, and so on until the dish is nearly 
full, having the last layer bread crumbs. 
Add 1 cup sweet cream and bake % hour. 

Baked: Put alternate layers ef cooked 
corn (cut from the cob) and thinly sliced 
raw tomatoes (they should be peeled) in a 
well-buttered pudding dish, seasoning each 
layer. Have the last layer of tomatoes, 
cover with little bits of butter and bake 
% hour in a moderate oven. 

In Tomato Cups: Select firm, round, ripe 
tomatoes, cut off tops, scoop out seeds, and 
fill the cavities with cooked corn cut from 
the cob, nicely seasoned. Put a lump of 
butter on top of each, and bake for % hour 
in a moderate oven. Corn and tomatoes 
form a delicious combination. 

Pudding: Grate 10 ears of corn, add the 
yolks of 5 eggs, stir well, add 1 qt of sweet 
milk and % cup of melted butter, stir thor- 
oughly again, then add a large spoonful of 
sugar, the whipped whites of the eggs, and 
a little salt. Bake in a covered dish for 1 
hour. 





Corn and Tomatoes. 
RUTH VIRGINIA SACKETT. 





A description of the last meeting of the 
Two Food Luncheon club will be of interest 
I am sure to housekeepers who are on the 
alert for new recipes and novel ideas in 
table decoration. The long and narrow ta- 
ble was covered with a yellow and white 
damask cloth trimmed about the edge with 
tiny ferns. From a bed of ferns in the 
center rose a tall glass vase holding yel- 
lcw and red nasturtiums and at the sides 
the same flowers were loosely arranged in 
glass bowls. Beside the plates were en- 
velopes with the menu prettily printed on 
the outside and inside the following recipes, 
each on a separate card: 

Mock Lobster Soup: In a porcelain ket- 
tle, cook until tender 1 large potato, a fine- 
ly chopped onion, 12 good-sized tomatoes 
and a sprig of parsley. Stir in a saltspoon 
of soda and when effervescence ceases, 
strain through a colander and return to the 
stove. Thicken 1 pt of hot milk with flour 
and butter well blended together, salt and 
pepper to taste. Shred a small piece of 
codfish, soaked for half an hour in cold 
water, add to the soup and serve with 

Potato Noodles: Season 2 cups of hot 
mashed potatoes with salt and pepper, add 


PARLOR ORGANS ftatcuore 


Reduction. 








The world’s | music house, Lyon & Healy of 
Chic to sharply reduce stock is effering unprece- 
den values. Fine yon Healy Organs formerly 


prin ing $65,now ou. a Organs formerly $75,now $42.50. 
on —_ "RR. 8 freight on an organ is 
e ship organs everywhere. 

Don't fail + write ae for bargain li 


st. 
LYON & HEALY, cscs? ii. 


TELESRAERY Ee a 





Book - keepin 
taught by mail or personally at EASTMAN, 
ue free. 


Positions secured. Catal 
, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


. GAINES, Box 








SE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS .... 
will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the 
publishers by stating that they saw the adver- 
tisement in this journal. 
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2 tablespoons of flour, 1 egg and mix to a 


dough. Place on a board and shape in a 
long narrow roll about 1* in in diameter. 
Cut in 2-in pieces and fry in scalding lard. 
When well-browned, drain on paper and 
garnish with nasturtium blossoms. 

Cream Tomato Saucé: In a saucepan put 
1 tablespoon of butter, 1 onion chopped fine; 
when slightly brown. add a cup of stewed 
tomatoes seasoned with pepper and salt and 
a little minced parsley. Cook 10 minutes, 
strain through a sieve and simmer 15 min- 
utes longer, stirring often to prevent scorch- 
ing. Just before serving stir in 3 well- 
beaten eggs, a teaspoon of Worcestershire 
sauce and pour around. 

Macaroni Croquettes: 
lb of macaroni. Drain and throw in cold 
water, cut in small bits. Into a cup of 
boiling milk stir 1 tablespoon of butter and 
2 of flour rubbed to a smooth paste; when 
thick, add the yolks of 3 eggs, a little grated 
cheese, a hint of cayenne and rub well with 
the sauce, add macaroni and set aside to 
cool. When cold mold into balls, coat with 
egg and powdered cracker crumbs. Fry 
in deep, very hot fat. 

Corn Cakes: One pint of grated corn, 2 
eggs lightly beaten, % cup of milk and flour 
sufiticient for a batter. Fry like griddle 
cakes. Butter while hot and grate over each 
one a little nutmeg. 

Corn in Beet Cups: Select shapely beets, 
take off the tops and boil until tender. 
When cold scoop out with a knife, leaving 
a wall about %4 in thick. Rub.on the out- 
side melted butter and dust with pepper 
and salt. Fill with cooked corn, cover the 
tops with bread crumbs and dots of butter. 
Put in oven just long enough to become 
very hot. Serve on separate plates in nests 
of green. 

Scrambled Eggs: Beat with the fork 6 
eggs, add salt, pepper and % cup of cooked 
corn, mix Lightly, fry in hot buttered pan 
and stir until the mixture is set, then turn 
in the center of a platter and surround with 

Tomatoes in the Half Shell: For these 
choose tomatoes not over ripe, cut in half, 
season with salt and pepper. Put on wire 
broiler and broil skin side down. When 
done Tift carefully and slide on crisp pieces 
of bacon. 

Neapolitan Cream: Press through a sieve 
1 pt of stewed tomatoes, add a blade of 
mace, % teaspoon of salt, same amount of 
pepper, 16 drops of onion juice, a table- 
spoon of good vinegar, and one-third box 
of gelatine soaked in % cup of water until 
dissolved, strain and turn in a circular 
mold. When perfectly formed put on a 
plate and fill the center in layers with the 
white meat of chicken eut in dice, finely- 
chopped peanuts, shredded cabbage and 
top with slices of cucumber, last of all pour 
over the salad a dressing made of the 
yolks of 2 eggs, 4 tablespoons of melted but- 
ier, 8 of vinegar. Cook in double boiler 
and stir until thick. Serve very cold. 

Cornstarch Tart: For this delicious des- 
sert, line 3 layer cake tins with flaky pie 
erust rolled. thin as a wafer, prick with 
fork, cover each layer with uncooked rice, 
when taken from the oven remove rice and 
spread the layers with cornstarch cream. 
For this take 1 cup of sweet milk, % cup 
of sugar, butter size of hickory nut, 1 egg, 
and: 1 tablespoon of cornstarch. Be sure 
to have the crust and cream cold before 
spreading. Slide on a large round plate and 
cover with whipped cream and little blocks 
of jelly. Place before the hostess, who should 
put. each portion on prettily decorated 
plates. 

At. the close of this delightful luncheon 
the hostess led her guests out on a vine- 
covered porch and after they had seated 
themselves in easy chairs and hammocks 
Russian tea and fancy cakes were passed 
and. an hour was spent in merry chatter. 


a 


Two New Dishes. 


EDGARDA WILLIAMS, 


Boil until soft %4 





Not only did Solomon assert that there 
was nothing new under the sun, but all the 
illustrious savans who have followed him 
have concurred in his opinion. Still, who 
has eaten the dish that I will describe? 

We live in the suburbs of a city and boast 
a very nice garden. One day some children 


who were visiting us pulled off several ears 
of corn, all in tassel and after, being. husked 
not over three inches long. They did it so 
innocently that I could ‘not find it in my 
heart to scold them, and when they. asked 
me to boil it for their, dollies I’put it over 
the fire in salted water. 





= 


When the children had their feast they 
brought me some of the corn. I tried it 
and found that it was deliciously sweet, 
and could be eaten cob and all. In fact, 
I thought the cob much the sweeter. I at 
once gathered enough young ears for din- 
ner. Every one pronounéed it a: great del- 
icacy. 

The next year we planted four times the 
amount of corn that we did the preceding 
year, and regaled our friends as well as 
ourselves on this newly discovered dish. We 
cook it in a variety of ways, but the one 
we like best is to cut it up in milk with 
seasoning, 

Another unfamiliar dish is pokeberry 
greens. The root and berries are poison, 
but the young tender shoots are as free 
from poisonous matter as dock or spinach. 
I cut the stalk from four inches to a. foot 
high, though many cut until it begins to 
branch. I cut up leaves and stalks after 
washing, and cook in salted water, as any 
other greens. The stalks taste much like 
asparagus, and before cooked are very brit- 
tle. When they do not break readily I do 
not use them, as they are apt to be tough. 
Then I confine myself to the leaves. 

One advantage of pokeberry greens is 
their freedom from insects, and, owing to 
their broad flat leaf, the facility with which 
they can be washed and cleaned. The poke- 
berry grows around old buildings and along 
old fences, and in land that has run to waste 
after being cultivated, but it will grow in 
any garden with no care at all. After plant- 
ing the seed it will spring from the root, 
year after year, and the young shoots can 
be cut down repeatedly in the course of 
one season. We consider that pokeberry 
greens, with a bit of pork in the center, is 
a dish fit to set before a king. 


—) re 


Fruit Jelly made after the following for- 
mula will never be troubled with mold or 
worms. Allow 2 lbs of granulated sugar 
te 2 lbs of fruit juice; do not make more 
than this amount at one boiling. When the 
juice is placed over the fire, put the sugar 
in a pan and set in the oven, and stir oc- 
casionally while the juice cooks 20 min- 
utes (rather briskly). after it reaches boil- 
ing point. Add the sugar, which should be 
so hot. as to hiss when it strikes the boil- 
ing juice. Stir well,-and whén the sugar 
is thoroughly incorporated with the juicé, 
remove from the fire, and pour into jelly. 
glasses set on a folded towel wrung from 
warm or cold water. Let stand 24 hours 
covered with mosquito netting: not touch- 
ing the jelly. Cover each cup with a- thin 
layer of melted paraffin; and tie up. I 
bought % Ib of paraffin for 15c, 5 c worth 
will cover a dozen or more cups.—[{W. S. 
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=? wholesale price,nowis yourchance 


167 





=| All attachments free. 
WARRANTED 


days’ free 
¥ 


Buy direct from yo profit. 
20 


ood for.......$21.50 

dither Machines at $9,8610.504612 
Illustrated catalog and testimonials 
free. CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 
anBuren St., B-42, Chicago,Ill, 


TEN DAYS TRIAL 
We ship our wheels anywhere on ap- 

oval without a cent and allow 
10 days free trial. You take absolutely 
mo risk in ordering from us. 


\ 

| 3800 NOPE $100 $18 
*high grade PBtoHIZ 
1000 .Seecond Hand Wheels, all 


makes and models, as new, $5 
oY - ory clearing sale 


AGENTS NTED in every 
town. We 5 wheel and start 
you. You can make $10 te $50 
a week as our agent. rite at once 
for catalogues and our special offer. ‘ 


MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. 46L Chicago. 




































Canning Preserving 


By Mrs. 8. T. Rortr. This work is the re- 
sult of careful practice in teaching beginners 
how to can ae preserve fruits and vegetables, 
also the bést methods of making marmalades, 
fruit butter and jellies, dryi fruits an 
making syrups, and catsups, pickling, flavored 
vinegars, drying herbs, etc. Paper. Postpaid, .40 
Catalogue Free of this and many other publications 
ORANGE JUDD CO.,52 Lafayette Pl.,New York. 


AMERICAN 
Crape Wine 
Crowing — Making 


By George Husmann of California. Fourth edition, 
rewritten. The complete management of the ape in 
the garden as well as in the most extensive vineyards, 
from the planting of the vine to the harvesting of the 
fruit, is given in detail. As the vast extent of our coun- 
try and its varying conditions of soil and climate make 
it impossible to give directions suitable for all sections, 
the author has called to his aid the most prominent 
authorities and ‘most _ experienced  vineyardists in 
all the various grape districts of the United States. 





The chapters on -wine -making form a _ complete 
manual in__themselyes, describing all the various 
detafls of this rapidly increasing industry. As the au- 
thor is one of the most. ex mced wine makers in 
America and a recognized authority on the subject, this 
art alone makes the volume indispensable to all en 

in this industry. Illustrated, cloth, 12mo. ce 
postpaid 50 


Catalogue Free of this and many other_ publications. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 52 Lafayette Pl., New York. 
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2 The Leading National Republican Newspaper, 

e always astanch advocate and supporter of Republican principles, will contain 

& the most reliable news of 
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? THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN. 
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Including discussions, correspondence and speeches of the ablest political 

ae leaders, brilliant editorials, reports from all sections of the land es 

e progress of the work, etc., etc., and will commend itself to the careful perusa 

$ of every thoughtful, intelligent voter who has the true interests of his 

& country at heart. 


New York Tri-Weekly Tribune. 


Published Monday, Wednesday and Friday. 
Contains all important foreign war and other 
cable news which appears in The Daily Trib- 
une of same date, also Domestic and Foreign 
Correspondence, Short Stories, Elegant Half- 
tone Illustrations, Humorous Items,Industrial 
Information, Fashion Notes, Agricultural 
Matters and Comprehensive and Reliable 
Financial and Market reports. 


Regular subscription price, $1.50 per year 
We furnish it with this Journal for 





$1.75 per Year, 


DPOPOSeHPeHeHeHepeveerve 





Address orders to either of our offices below, but to avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


Orange Judd Company, Publishers, 
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thoroughly up to date and 


POPOLOPOPeGe Hedge 


New York Weekly Tribune. 

Published on Thursday. Contains all the 
most important general news of The Daily 
Tribune up to the hour of going to press, has 
entertaining reading for every member of 
the family, old and young. Market reports 
which are accepted as authority by farmers 
and country merchants, and is clean, up to 
date, interesting and instructive. 


Regular subscription price,$1.00 per year 
We furnish it with this Journal for 


$1.25 per Year. 


NEW Fone. 52 Lafayette Place. 
CHICAGO, Marquette Building. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Homestead Bldg. 
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HAVE YOU SEEN THE PUMPS 
Jack ae 
of All GRINDS 
Trades? — | ciurs_ 








—and hundreds of other jobs with the 
strength of 15 men. Most Convenient and 
useful power ever invented. Costs only TWO 
cents per hour to run. Especially adapted 
to farm work. 


ITISA NEW ENCINE maove sy 
Fairbanks 


Morse & 





[AGENCIES 
Patterson, Gottfried 
& Hunter, Ltd., 


New York City. 

j Compary Charles J. Jager 
° Company, 

. Chicago Boston, Mass. 

















Rife Hydraulic Engine 


Brook on Muppy WATER , Ue 2 
PUMP SPRING WATER—WITHOUT MIXING, 
Water supplied for 


FARMS, . 
COUNTRY RESIDENCES, 
IRRIGATION. 
Money back if you want it. 
POWER SPECIALTY CO., 126 Liberty Street, NEW YORK, 









AHA 


and its value Sopa 
it is marketed. Bal Hay - 
finds a ready market anywhere, _ 


aa a, 
me * | : 


make the most even, com- 






ie Spek Ae 


Horse and 
pact bales, Save freightin loading 1.a!! 
cars. Easiest and safest to mea ; Stm Power. 
Feed hole 53x80 inches, They are built to last. Require the min 


wer. Write for FREE illustrated catalogue. - ¢ 
PLOW 6CO,, 1113 Hampshire St., QUINCY, ILL. 


imum of 


COLLI 








Warranted the 
cheapest & fastest Full 
market. Made of wrought steel. Can be operated 
~~ one or two horses. ‘Will balelU to 1b tons of hay 
oday. Write for description and OuUING 
LL. 











HORSE 


Machines for Threshing wat Cleaning Grain. 
Also machines for SAWING WOOD, with 
circular and crosscut drag saws. 


Acknowledged garding 
by all to be 1 NCBESt war aussi 


ity and ome of work. 50-page pamphlet free 


A.W.GRAY’S SONS ’sie 


P.O. Box 8, Middletown Springs, Vt. 
of Agricultural Books 


Catalog Complete Address ORANGE JUDD 


COMPANY, New York, N. Y., or Chicago, Il. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


POTASH 


As much Potash should be given 
back to the land as the crop takes from 
it. Thirty bushels of wheat remove thirty 
pounds of actual Potash; therefore 
500 pounds of a fertilizer with 6 per cent. 
actual Potash would be needed to feed 
the crop and keep the soil productive. 


We have books giving full information about the use of 
fertilizers and ad Sad will mail them_FREE to any 
farmer who asks for them. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau St., New York. 
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How About a New Feed: 
Cutter ? 







It will prove a great saving of time, strength, % 
atience and nerve force and an economical move ee 
+ on your part to have one ‘this fall. .Then why not * 
% investigate the merits of the best series of cutter 
® on the market, 


= The Gale-Baldwin and Baldwin: 
¢  —ENSILAGE CUTTERS. = 


bd They are simple, strong, ‘durable, most perfectly @ 
** constrncted and will do the’same amount of wor 2? 
bd with half the power required by any other cutter on e 
% the market. Yo our equipment is incomplete without * 
é one of these machines. They are made in all sizes 

for either hand or power. _We issue a catalogue @° 
e descriptive of above cutter and carriers, sent free: 
@ Drop us a line and see for yourself. 5 e: 
” * x 
e *- 
$ BELCHER & TAYLOR AGL. TOOL CO., 


© Box !20, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
@ 20 © 1+ © 23+ © 3 © Ho © 150 © 130 © oo © fo © OH OH OKO 


FEED CUTTER and POWER 


‘ Separator, Hand 
Tread-for 1, 2and 8 Horse. 7 ‘fi Per Oe ‘ 
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THE ‘MESSINGER MFG. Co. "Tatamy, Pa. 





RANBERRY 
JULTURE 22 wir. 


P. ly managed, there is not a more * profitable in-. 
dustry than the enitivation of this fruit. Cranberry 4 
a practical treatise ‘on ‘the subject “arid Wd. shoul be 
hands of every one who. expects to embark in’ 
It tells all about cultivation, choice 
of the ground, . planting the 
meadows, ooding, —— and 
ickin keeping, profit an oss, and every, 
ot poultien,, Connected with’ the business. The work also 
gives full -account of the different ee in cultivation’ 
and it is regarded as the most ‘complete and a profusely. 
of the many special treatises on fruit. culture. Pro’ — 
illustrated. Gots. xf, e. 2 pate 
ORANG YoUDT IDD COMPANY, 52 Lafayette Pl., 


in the 
cranberry growing. 
of location, preparation 
vines, management. of 


other uiblications. 
4 New York, 








TILE DRAINED LAND 


& both ne TILe to best results" in agriculture. 

TILE meets every requirement. pe, 

and Fire Brick, Chimney Tope: Encaustic Side Walk Tile, ote. Write for 
what you want and prices. J 







=) DRAIN 


t 
ey geen arisd tnd mote 
rplus wate admit the air to the soil— 
My ACRICULTURA 
Make also Sewer 


HN H. JACKSON, 40 Third Ave. Albany, N.Y 

















FERTILIZERS—FROM FACTORY TO FARM 


WE SELL YOU DIRECT. 
NO SALESMAN’'S EXPENSES. 


VALUABLE PREMIUMS GIVEN FREE. 
For premium list, prices, samples and book, write 
THE SCIENTIFIC FERTILIZER COMPANY, HERR’S 


NO AGENT’S PROFITS. 





ISLAND, PITTSBURG, PA. 
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5 ary 
Irrigation for me Farm, Garden and Orchard. 


_ Sugar Industry, The American 
‘How Crops Grow. 


- 


- Peach Culture. 


TIMELY 


URAL BOOK 


Sent, Postpaid, on Receipt of 
the Advertised Price. 


é iculture, ‘ 4‘ B C of. Bh beeaae 
emis 0! e arm. arington 
estates” for Profit and Health. 
farm Beok, New American. Alien 
Warm of Four Acres, Our.......5......sceseeeee 
Worest Planting. Jarchow, J. N..........06. 
forestry aa ate of 
Pama ad Pi Lay ad re 
an uagics es. 
ook 1.00; pa 


pone" 





$A 4 
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for foung and ane. Harris, Joseph.. 1 
Garden, Money QUMMER. 0000 ccvccccscce 1 
Garden, Pla, Sod Profit in My. 1 
Hop, The. yrick, Herbert............. 1 
Insects and Insecticides. Weed, C. 1 





nsects, injurious, 
Treat, 


— 


~ 


Stewart, 
Land aver 1 or Farmers, Pedder’s 
Mushrooms, How to Grow Them. 








Man On. Revised Edition. Harris.. 
Plant Lite on the Farm. oe 
Soils (Crops of the Farm. Morrow 









Miles, ‘Manl 
Johnson, 


Draining; Miles, ‘Manly........ ..... 
rof Samuel W 
How Crops Feed. Johnson, Prof Samuel W 
Sugar Beet Seed. are, Lewis S 
Silos, Ensilage and silage, 
Flax Culture 
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Miles, eccseccesocceces 





Soil of the Farm, The 1 
Farm Drainage. apne, BEES GES, L 
SOS. SI TN ODL ‘0.0 0206na500ssorccccescsesseesth 
Manures Somimer’s “Method of Making. Bom- 
a MINS fet Shoe nes ote th nc bancdememtcsdc tede<aket es 
Propagation. of Plants, The. Fuller, A. S....... 1.50 


FRUITS, FLOWERS, ETC. 
ppple O Cultyre Field_Notes on. Bailey.......... 
d.Tuberous Rooted Plants. Allen, 6. L: 1. 
un woe. Webb, James.. 


en, NEE Wasécdecdconc 
Grape Culturist. Fuller, > 8. 
Grape‘ Grower’s Guide. Chorlton. 
Grape Growing and ae Making, 
-Husmann, Prof Geor; 
Horticulture, Annals 0 
Nut Culturist, The. 


sutesebs 









Bailey | 
Fuller, > ee aa 
Revised . ye Fulton. psadenee 
Pear Culture for Profit. 
tion. DD atithehsstuabocemstesenscde nédesaeendd 
wince Culture. Meech, W. W........... 
ose, On the. Parsons.................... 
Small Fruit Culturist.  Fviler, 
Strawberry Culturist. Mlusteated” 1 
Vineyard at Lakeview, My................. agvies 
Window Flower Garden, The. Heinrich, J. ‘J. 
LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 
Beautifying Country Homes. Weide ‘area aie 10.00 
Landscape Gardening. Waugh, I". A............. 
Ormamental Gardening for , it TES Long.. 
CATTLE, SHEEP AND SWINE. | 
Breeds, The Study of. Shaw. Thomas........... 
Cattle, American. Revised edition. n, L. ‘ 2: 
Cattle Doctor, American. 12mo. Dadd, Prof.... 1. 
Dai an’s Manual. Stewart, Henry............. A 
Key to pe woutable Stock Feeding. Myrick, Herbert 
Milch. Cows, Guenon’s Treatise On. Hand, 
TIDE Septstakédnoadenseecgsessssasasensanecéaed 
ais: Harris on the. Harris, mn 
Shepherd’s Manual. Enlarged edition. — areee ° 
Swine Husbandry; revised edition. Cobur 
Merino, The American—For Wool or for. Mut- 
ton. ‘Powers, DN. “cD vdudislosucsecesceBenss 
DOGS, BIRDS, ETC. 
Bird Fancier, American. Browne and Walker... .50 
D of Great Britain, America and Other 


2 


tte ee 


gsrssss ssss 





wn 





at at et 
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ountries. Compiled "from Stonehenge and 
other Standard. writers............0...eeesseeseeess 1.50 
Quindy: s New Bee Keeping. Root, L. C......... 1.00 

. - Farm, The New. Revised oe eaaanaes 
tI SU Fa ee, So sino d 1.00 

. . HORSES, RIDING, ETC. 

Apimab, Chart of the Age of Domestic. Liau- - 
Bridlé Bits, The. Illustrated. “Battersby, Goi. ::: 1.00 
. Handbook of the Turf. Boardman, Samuel Lb... 1.00 
Horse Book, f- BD, Reformed. Badd, Geo. H. 2.00 
Horse Keepers, Hints to. Herbert, H. W....... 1.50 
. Horse, The, How to Buy and Sell.’ Howden, P. 1.00 
Horse, The. Youatt and Dae a. besecteepeéags seen 1.00 
Horse Doctor, Modern, Dadd, G. H........:.... 1.00 


Horse, “Percheron. 





Du aaa -50 
Saddle Horse, The. 
or BE Secccccscocnccescoacecs 1.0 
Vicious- Horses, How to Handle and Educate. 
we ot eRe ee ere 50 
SPORTSMEN’S BOOKS. 
Rifle Practice with Military Arms, Hints on..... .3 
Game~ Bird - Shooting, ‘American. Murphy, 
DCM Ccanvenkcascntninssasegaecinrcsesdtdcdsiets 1.50 
-Fishing, Supérior. ‘Roosevelt; R. B............... +3 
SE NE WI oe sca cdnccsstcdaancdacceesi 00 
ome Fishing and Home Waters.............-.«. 50 
; ARCHITECTURAL BOOKS, 
"* Homes for Home Builders. King, D. W. ...... 1.00 
- Barn*Plans and Outbuildings. ...................4. 1.00 
Cottage -House,.The. Reed, S: B..........ccecece 1.00 
Modern House Plans for Everybody. Reed, S. B. 1.00 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Bookkeeping for ie. Atkeson, G a 
Co-operate, How to. rick, Herbert........ 
End of the World. males iiatebngt shies é 
Hoosier Schoolmaster. Eggleston................. 1 
Hoosier Schoolmaster, Library Edition. Eggleston 





EE I a icinnne na aistadatiteecdcar naubeeoes ie 23 
Mystery of Metropolisville. Eggleston............ .50 
New Methods in Secation., Tad dd, i. Liberty.. 3.00 
One GE SORTER,  FUMGR, BD Bivcsnvcscsccescotece 1.50 
Canning and Preserving. Hoes Mrs 8S. T....... 40 


And a host of others on all topics pertaining to in- 


door and outdoor life. 
Our Illustrated 8vo Cat- 
Catalogue Free: to All, alogue. containing de- 
scriptions of three hundred valuable Books on Agri- 
culture, Horticniture, Architecture, Field Sports, 
Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Etc., will be sent free to any- 
one asking for it. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. ¥. 
Marguette Building, Chicago, Ill. 











